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PHILARETES. 
Ny Dear Friend, 


O UR Company at preſent would be as 
uſeful as agreeable to me; for I could 
freely communicate my Mind to you, and 
preſently know your Sentiments. There 
are Occurrences that cannot but lead one 
into Variety of Thoughts, and on SubjeQs 
of great Concern to an honeſt Man. 
Since by your Abſence I cannot ſpeak, I muſt write to 
you. But one Hour's Converſation would carry us 
further than ſeveral Hours Writing. 

Yet Familiar Letters between Friends are next to 
Converſation. He who writes to the Publick, like one 
dancing ina publick Aſſembly, muſt be under a Thou- 
ſand Conſtraints, which would be as uſeleſs and imper- 
tinent Embaraſsments in writing to his intimate Friend, 
as the Minuet - Step, or the Walt of a Courant would 
be in walking alone to make his Friend a Vifit. He 
has nothing to mind but the Road, and to walk it fo as 
beſt ſuits his Journey ; and is not encumber'd about his 
Steps and Gate, only that he may not tread awry, And 
he walks better in a Frock, Bob, and ſtrong eaſy Shoes, 
than in Top-Dreſs and a Pair of nice ſingle Fames. 
A3 now 
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I now write to you, Dear Sir, with no Concern on 
me about Stile or Method, and the Beauties and Deli. 
cateſſes of the Pen. | only want to let you know the 
Thoughts that revolve in my Breaſt; and it matters not 
whether in my own Words, or the Words of others, 
and whether the Sentiments have firſt ariſen to my ſelf, 
Or | have learn'd them from Books or Converſation ; 
for both of them, as they are 19 my Mind, are my own 
Thoughts, and have equal Influence on me. And this 
Influence can ſcarcely miſs to appear-from my Exprefli- 
ons, which will be zheſe that my Thoughts naturally 
ſuggeſt to me; and therefore may ſometimes be in the 
grave and ſerious, and ſometimes in the jocular and lu- 
tcrous Strain; ſometimes full of Regret or Indignation, 
and ſometimes of Contempt and Diſdain. Don't you 


often find theſe ſucceed one another, and take vety 


quick Turns in your Soul, when employ'd on important 
affecting Subjects? But in writing to you, I need not bind 
my ſelf down to the Free and Familiar way, no more 
than to the Methodical. Even in this alſo I'll be uncon- 
fin'd ; for affected Freedom is the moſt hateful and 
ridiculous of all Conſtraints. And if my Mind ſhall 
. prompt me to it (which 1 believe it will not) Pl walk 
in my pretty Pumps with a Tye-Pertiwig, and lay aſide 
my Bob and ſtrong Shoes. 

Honeſty in Diſtreſs, and profperons Wickedneſs, have 
in all Ages and Countries exercis'd the anxious Thoughts 
of Mankind. One of 30 or 40 Years of Age can hard- 


ly have liv'd ſo retir'd from the World, as not to have 


ſeen Inſtances of it; for they occur not only in publick, 
but alſo in private Life. | 
Many Years ago | read a little French Book, call'd, 
L' Hon#te Homme & le Scelerat, and wrote by a Scele- 
at; for he moves you by repreſenting the Hondte 
Homme, in all the Scenes of Lite, diſtreſs'd, undone, 
and never reliey*d by his Virtne; and the Raſcal in the 
ſame Courſe of Affairs flouriſhing by his Diſhoneſty, and 
brought out of all Difficulties: And thus preparing you, 
his Principle of ſordid Selfiſhneſs does more readily in- 
ſinuate irſelf into your Heart, andinfenfibly, like flow, 
but ſure Poiſon, corrupts the Blood and Vitals; and re- 
duces the ſound Man to a rotten Carcaſs that ſtinks 
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I was young when I read it, and the bare. fac'd Villainy 
of the Author aſtoniſh'd me. And I was wy altoniſh'd, 


that an Old Man of (Quality, finding the Book in my 
Hand, recommended it earneſtly to me as a good Direc- 


tor of my ConduR, when | ſhould come to enter on the 


World. After this Recommendation, and the Game 


Perſon's arguing with me, That he was not bound to 


« a& for his Country to the Hurt of his own Fortune,” 
I ever diſdain'd the old Rogue, and was ſtruck with deep 
Concern and Amazement, that ſuch a Knave had been 
truſted in Government and Publick Buſineſs! And I 
could not recover from the Fit of Indignation, mix'd 
with Dejection of Spirit, that it threw me into, till [ 


conlider'd that with all his Perfidiouſneſs he had been as 


unſucceſsful as the Hontte Homme whoſe Example he 


_ endeavoar'd to difluade me frum following. Thus 
ſome Rogues are damn'd here and hereafter ! 


| was then ignorant of the World, and knew not 
Mankind. 1 us'd to entertain my ſelf delightfully with 
the bright Examples ot Virtue in Ancient Hiſtory, and 
With the generous Maxims of Perſons celebrated in all 
Ages; and fiading their Praiſe in every Mouth, I fan- 
cy'd, that tho* I ſaw many were gluttonous, lewd, co- 
vetous, drunken, vain, Sc. and tho? the Bent of Hu- 
man Nature was to indulge Pleaſure and even Senſua- 
lity, and had carry'd Men otherwiſe defervedly famous 


into great and ſhameful Exceſſes; yet I could not ima- 


ine that any but the Drofs of the Earth, the Dregs of 
ankind, and the cover'd Villains who artfully diſſem- 
ble and inſinuate themſelves into Power, did not ap- 
prove of Generoſity, and the gallant Sentiments and 
Actions of a Man of Honour and Publick Spirit. I 
fancy*d, that a Man of Honour, in any Station of Lite, 
acting on noble Principles, would be ſupparted by the 
Genetality of Mankind, and valu'd for his Worth by 
thoſe in Authority, and might ealily contemn the Re- 
ſentment of Rogues; to diſappoint whom, and de- 
feat their Deſigns and Practices, cannot but be the 
&« ſtrong Inctination and Endeavour of an honeſt Man, 


and a great Satisfaction to him; and it is molt cer- 


„ tainly his Duty. 
I then thought it the ſure Way to defeat a Knave, 
to convince the World that he was a Knave and l con- 
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tinv'd long of this Opinion, in ſpite of many Inftances 
of the contrary that ſurpriz'd and griev'd me: becauſe 
I till ſaw that Men, however proſperous and power- 
fol Rogues, were both in common and private Con- 
verſations condemn'd and reproach'd for their Knave- 
ry ; that this was the favourite Topick of their Ene- 
mies, and a foul Imputation that their Friends endea- 
vonr'd to wipe off. 3 

But tho? this does, in ſome meaſure, hold true to this 
Day, yet how greatly was I ſtill miſtaken ! Not in my 
Sentiments of Virtue, Honour, Generolity, and Pub- 
lick Spirit; for theſe are as certainly right, as it is cer- 
tain that we are Men, that Society is to be maintain'd, 
and that there 1s an Infinite, Righteous, and Holy God, 
who made and rules all things. But I find that I was 
grievouſly miſtaken as to Mankind. I was not ſuffici- 
ently ſenſible of the Extent and Inveteracy of Human 
Depravity. And if I had not correced this Miſtake, 
how vaſtly more muſt | have been miſtaken now? For 
he muſt be very young or unattentive, or a great Stran- 
ger to Britain, who perceives not, that Baſeneſs of Spi- 
rit, Viciouſneſs, and curſt Corruption, bas for many 
Years paſt gone on, and ſtill advances, by large and 
ſwift Strides, and is arriv'd to a Heighth beyond what 
it was at in former Days. | | 

In ſaying this, I do not negleQ the good Counſel 
of the Man diſtinguiſh'd by his Wiſdom, and all whoſe 
Writings, that we have, proceeded from the Omniſci- 
ent and Unerring Spirit of Widom and Truth. Say zo 
thou what is the Cauſe, that the former Days were bei- 
ter than theſe : for thou doeſt not enquire wiſely concern- 
ing this. The Caution is certainly neceſſary; for we 
are very ready to err in preferring former Times to 
the preſent. | 

'We have not full Knowledge of the Days before 
our own, and the Particulars are moſtly hid from us in 
Clouds of Darkneſs undiſpellable; and the Events of 
thoſe Days do not perſonally concern the greateſt Part 
of us, nor employ our Hopes or Fears. We may like- 
wile as readily misjudge of the paſt Times of our own 
Days, as being turn'd old, we are ready to fancy, that 
the Ladies were then more pretty, and the Seaſons 
warmer than now, In Youth, we are full of Enjoy- 


ments, 
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ments, and fuller of Hopes; and Trifles, Not hingt, de- 
light the exulting Heart, and lead it on from Deceptions 
to Diſappointments; and even the Paths of future Sor- 
row ſeem to be ſttew'd with Roſes, and are trode with 
preſent Pleaſure. We ſaw not then ſufficiently the 
Evil of the Times. We had ſmall Knowledge and Ex- 
perience of Affairs: And vain Enjoyments and vainer 
Hopes veil'd our Eyes, and the Exuberancy of Natural 
Done ſupported us in the Joy of almoſt continual De- 
luſion. | 
My Dear Friend, you are fully but my Letter 
may be open'd at the Poſt-Houſe, and carry'd to Sir 
— — ; therefore ſince I cannot whiſper it in. 
your Ear, I will not mention the Year of your 
Age. But you and I are old enough to fee! the Con- 
traft, and we need not tell to one another how different 
the Caſe (if not of Old, yet) of more advanced Age is. 
And I believe both of us are ſenſible, that the Infirmi- 
ties attending advanc'd Age, as well as the Weakneſſes 
and ignorant unexperienced Follies of Youth, tend to 
betray Men into Miſtakes about the Times. a 
But the needful Caution given us in the Sacred Text 
I have quoted, does not contain nor imply a univerſal 
Prohibition. This were to prohibit us to ſee or think, 
It never was wrong to ſay, that Solomez's early Days, 
when full of the Spirit of God, and juſtly admir'd for 
his Wiſdom and Adminiſtration, were better than the 
After-days in which he forgot God, and join'd himſelf 
to Idols and Devils, The Holy Writings frequently 
ſpeak of a people's Cup of Iniquity being full or 
not yet fild xp. And in theſe we ſee ſucceeding Reigns 
and Adminiftrations compar'd with former, and, ac- 
cording to their Deſervings, declar'd to be better or 
worſe. And the Cauſes of the Miſcartiages of Kings and 
Rulers, and thereby of the ſuperior Wickedneſs of the 
Age, are often expreſsly remarked. And it is impoſſible 
that this Advice can be taken ſo largely; for then it 
would not be the Advice of an inſpit'd Prophet agree- 
able to the re(t of the Scriptures of Truth, but of an 
unjuſt Monarch, who knows that Ignorance is the 
Mother of that Devotion he deſires to be ador'd with 
by his unhappy People; or of a à hanghty, — 
Minifter, who would look on himſelf as a has) - 
| _ 
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low, if he ſuffer'd the beſt and greateſt of his Fellow. 
Subjects to ſpeak their Minds, and who hates and dreads 
the Liberty of the Preſt. 

Therefore, without Fear of tranſgrefſing againſt this 
good Caution, I may write of the Badneſs of the pre. 
ſent Time even beyond former Times, if | can enquire 
wiſely concerning it. 

nſtances of very bad things in our Days will not prove 
them worſe than the former in which the like Inſtances 
occurr'd. And ſuppoſing we had ſuch zow, yer alſo— 

In thoſe Days, there was a great Lord, who moſt 
agreeably ſurprizid the World, by boldly eſpoufing, on 
an eminent Occaſion, and on others, adhering reſo- 
Iutely to the Cauſe of Honour and his Country. And 
for it he renounc'd Poſts of Dignity, that were alſo 
ſo profitable as not to be defpis'd by the Richeſt. Yet, 
in a few Years, like the Cat turn'd to a Woman (for 
ſhe never turn'd to a Man) he made a ſudden Jump from 
his Honourable new Friends to catch a Mouſe, tho? 
he wallow'd in native Plenty. | 

And, in thoſe Days, there was another Great Lord, 
Young, favourably look'd on by all, trank and obliging 
in his Deportment, profuſe rather than ſordid, in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of a very good, and in the ſure and not very 
diſtant ExpeQancy of a vaſt Eſtate, who had a near Re- 
lation that could and probably would enrich him be- 
yond any Subject; and who had the Favour of the Per- 
ſon of higheſt ExpeQation in the Realm. What could 
rempt ſuch a Lord, i two or three Days, to deſert the 
Cauſe of Honour and of his Country, and to behave 
uuw——ly to bis Relation and Great Friend? to fore- 
feit his Reputation during a long Courſe of Years he 
might live, and which might have been adorn'd with Vir- 
tue and Glory, as well as paſs'd in the greateſt Opulency 
and Grandeur? One would think that Madneſs could 
only account for it. I am of that Opinion. But Mad- 
neſs is of diverſe Kinds; and none of them are more 
miſleading than miſtaken ill-judg'd Vanity. 

Could there be a more manifeſt Inſtance of it, than to 
do an unhandſom thing in (the very diltant and uncertain) 
Hopes. of one Day riling, through a mean Poſt, to the 
Military Glory of the Great Name he had chanc'd to be 


the Heir of? What could blind him ſo much? He could 
not 
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not poſſibly imagine that the great Name he was call'd 
by, could raiſe him to that high Pitch of Renown. Was 
it then the certain Conſciouſueſs of his great Genius and 
Capacity for War, and an irreſiſtible Ardor to be in the 
way of Exerting it? Ah! —— And ſtrong mult the 
Impulſe have been that could bring a Man, ſo watlike- 
minded, to digeſt Injuries very recently receiv'd. Bat 
ſuch a one ſhould know, that the Glory of a Man of 
Honour muſt accompany the Renown'of a Great Com- 
mander ; or the Commander, in all his Greatneſs, will 
juſtly be deſpis'd or hated. | 

A Great and Succeſsful General as well as a Great 
and Succeſsful Lawyer, or Stateſman, may be a moft 
execrable Rel, And alas! a great Lord may be a 
great K——ve or a great F—1 at the Head of a Regi- 
ment, and never come to be a great General. 

Let me look back to thoſe Times a little earlier than 
1 intended, and try what Light we may get into this 
Lo—ds moſt wonderfal Behaviour. 

In thoſe Days it was the Faſhion to keep up a much 
larger Army than was needful for any warlike Occafions 
of the Nation; but ſeveral Gentlemen of the Army 
fought againſt the Nation by their Votes in ——— 
and more than 100 of them were thruſt into 
for that moſt honourable Purpoſe. In a time of no War 
(at leaſt of no Fighting) but of long and frequent Par- 
liaments, they were not us'd to Arms for Battle, but 
for Shew, and were train'd to do Execucion with their 
Tongues, not with their Hands. All of it conſiſted in 
the Application of two Monoſyllables, Aye and Ne. 
But ſome of them did learn, with no Letters, to 
deal, not in Monoſyllables only, but Polyſyllables, and 
to join them in Periods, and of theſe Periods to com- 
pole a thing calld à Speech, Which they ſhot now and 
then from a Blunderbuſs. 

The frequent Uſe of this Inſtrument, both in Speech 
and Action, made a certain Gentleman ſo remarkable, 
that, if he had not had a Brother, the Name of it would 
have been appropriated to himſelf. But he, truſting to 
his ſuperior Title to that Honour, and dreadleſs that 
his Brother could equal him in it, did frankly allow of 
his Partnerſhip, and publickly ſpoke of he Two Blunder- 
ing Brothers; and he molt ingeniouſly + 
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10 ; 
that the dignify'd Name of Blunderer was their own in 
4 peculiar manner, 

Yet the new-faſhion'd Sons of Mars did no deadly 
Execution with this wide- mouth'd Inftrument, but they 
never fail'd to make terrible Havock with their murdering 
Stiletto and Pocket-Piſtol, Aye and No. The Nature of 
the Blunderbuſs was, like a certain famous Wind-Engine, 
to make ſome Noiſe, and to ſmell moſt odiouſly. The 
Sound of the Inſtrument ſometimes excited Laughter, . 
and at other times was exceeding ſoporiferons ; but the 
lethargick Operation was often ſtopp'd by the Emetical 
Quality of the Smell: And it had no other Effect; ex- 
cept that, on occaſions, it ſery'd to protract Time, and 
keep off acloſe Engagement, till the-moroding Mer- 
cenary Troops where brought up to fall on. But the 
Military were ſo dexterous in the Uſe of their little 
Dagger and Piſtol, that they never miſcarry'd in the Stab 
of the one, nor ever miſs'd their Aim in firing the other. 
And if any of them ſtruck or aim'd, not according to 
Command, he was ſpeedily turn'd out of the Army. 

It was not ſo in the warlike Reign of a former King, 
celebrated for his ſedate Underſtanding, Penetration into 
the Hearts of Men, and never or ſeldom miſtaking 
what he might expect from them, for his working Head, 
firm Reſolution, and Intrepidity, both in the Cabinet 
and in the Field. He had govern'd a free People, and had 
deen bred among them, and did not imagine that a brave 
Officer fail'd in the Military Obedience of the Camp, if 
he was not laviſhly obedient in Council. He never could 
be perſuaded by his Miniſters, for what they call'd Errors 
of the Tongue, to wrelt thoſe Arms out of the Hands 
of Gallant Men, which he had often beheld them uſe 
ſo faithfully and bolUly in his Service. He had partaken 
of their Toils and Dangers, and was foremoſt in them; 
and his Great Soul was uncapable of the mean Fears 
and Reſentments of any Miniſtry that trembled in Ap- 
prehenſion of Parliamentary Enquiries. Such a King 
fights to ſubdue the Enemies of the Nation ; and the. 
Miniſtry to ſubdue the Nation it ſelf; and therefore to 
ſubdue the Parliament, which like an impregnable Fort, 
cannot be taken but by the Treachery of the Garriſon. 
And'thence come the Penſions, Places, Cajoleries, Pro- 
miſes, c. ſo plentifully beſtow'd on the moſt 8 
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Fave the moſt Part muſt. be the Majority) and the Frowns, 

enaces, and Injuries daily beſtow'd with great Libera- 
tity on others. Such Men are Miniſters very often; and 
Tuch a Man very ſeldom is a King | 
This zrazly Gteat Man (a Name more honourable, and 
more rarely deſerv'd than Great King) did himſelf reign 
and govern ; and his Miners were no Other than the 
Word literally imports - Servants. In other times, 
it has by a oo Perverſion come to ſignify quite the 
contrary —— Maftery, 
This juſt and honourable Uſage of brave Warriours 
continu'd in a ſubſequent Reign of Action and Military 
Glory, till towards the End of it. Then [ roops being 
recall'd from the Field, and Navies from the Main, ze 
War of Turgue and Trick was too much encourag'd and 
Earry'd on; and Soldiers were turn'd out of the Employ- 
ments wherein they had gallantly ſignaliz'd their Fidelity, 
Conduct, and Courage, for not being duly train'd in the 
Exerciſe of thoſe dreadful Weapons, Aye and No. 
- * This rafs'd a Cry fo loud, that all the Iſland reſounded 
it, as a'bare-fac'd Attempt to render Parliaments the 
Tools of introducing that Arbitrary Deſpotick Power, 
which their Inſtitation and End is to keep out. And 
none was mote deep mouth'd in the Cry, than he who 
not long afterwards began to creep into Power, if not 
Sovereign, yet uncontrolled. But having arrived at it, 
he not only on /jke, but much leſs Occaſions, did the 
ſame thing. | 

For the Offence of being thus firmly vertuous, he 
turn'd out of the Army that very Perſon, for whoſe + 
being uſed ſo formerly he had join'd jn the loud and 
Juſt Complaint of the Nation: That Noble Perſon of 
undiſputed Senſe and Honour, fine Taſte and Wir, ea 
attracting Good-nature and Elegancy, and Military Ski 
and Bravery. He would not ſubmit to the Slavery of 
2 pretended Whig, no more than of a pretended Tory 
Adminiſtration, nor aſſiſt to give vp the Na jonal 
Rights and Liberties to a K—g, no more than to a 
Ly and; and therefore was uſed alike by both Mini- 

ries. | VA IS? 

But I believe I write unaccurately, in calling the laſt 
a Miniſtry, No; there was not then a Miniſtry, but a 
Minifter — a rh OM Nt by Slaves dign 45. 
N . rn enn e 3 * th 
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with idle Names of Officers that once had been, but 
no longer were tignificant,.. : .- ,  ,... :-;/ 

The Miniſter, for the ſame Reaſon,  facrificed this 
Noble Perſon's Gallant F riend to his own ſcurvy Re- 
ſentment, for. not yielding to him abſolute Parliamen- 
tary Obedience, A Peer of acknowledged fine Accom- 
pliſhments, generous, and of eminent Service in Peace 
and War, and who had in Negotiation, as well as in 
Battle, ſupported the Intereſt and Honour of his Coun- 
try and King, and diſdain'd.to deliver up in Parliament, 
to an inſolent rapacious Miniſter,, what he had gal- 
lantly defended in the Field againſt armed Force, and 
in the Cabinet againſt the Subtilties of Politicians. Such 
a Negotiator. (ſo. different trom———!) and ſuch a 
Peer in Parliament (alas! that he could be turu'd out of 
it!) could not be endut d by ſuch a M-—r and his Slaves; 
and the brave Military Man was therefore driven from 
the Army. MOINS vo LG 14633 S301 * . TR 

And that the Sacrifice, might be outwardly.more pom- 
pous, by a Victim of bigher Title, a Great B was 
{in this) join'd to theſe two No le Lords of unqueſti- 
on'd Worth and Ronen. uo oo oh oi 

Nor did the Mt zeſt, here, tho' for ſome 
Years this Meaſuce was, rather excus'd than vindicated; 
but being publickly charged with. it, and in the moſt 
proper Place, he with unparalleld Modeſty, and _no 
leſs Wiſdom, boaſted of it as an Act of Spirit, that 
all who ſucceed to his Place and Power (God forbid 
that any do!) ſhould exert  again(t the Higheſt Subjects 
who ſhall date to contradidt his Meaſures. , And he very 
Toon prov'd his Sincerity in this Declaration ; and findin 
no other Colonel who deſery'd the, Hoxour, he — 
out a Cornet, becauſe he had worthily ſtood up againſt 
him in Parliament, for the juſt Intereſt; and Dignity of 
the Higheſt Subjed, whom the Miniſter thought him- 
ſelf oblig'd to humble and keep low. (God knows what 
beſides!) ſince he could not blind him, and obtain his 
Favour. * 5 

I have not yet fallen upon any Memoirs of the Fate 
of the Aer 'Change/ing I mention'd, after bis un- 
expected Turn; and I thought. it would be acceptable 
to give you Inſtances from thaſe Times of Ahe, Mint: 
ſter's. Uſage of ſome other Great Lords, in A 
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Employment, who 1 LE Obedience to his 
up juſt Demands” and faucy Pleaſure. How could this 
Great Lotd expeR better ? His Quality was not higher 
than that of one; and Vanity it ſelf could not flatter 
him to dream, that his Merit exceeded the Worth and 
Services of either of the other two Examples | have 
produced, He muſt therefore' have been wholly void 
of Obſervation and Reflection; for it would be hart 
to ſay, that he had reſolv'd on dirty Compliances, that 
he might be <p eng to ſtink in the Employment he 
catched at. But with this my Memoirs have furniſh'd 
me, that, juſt on his Acceptance, the M r, in 
a very publick Manner, made Game of him in a great 
Horſe-laugh,' and dull inſolent Jokes. You know, 
that none bur his 7/luftriows Brother exceeds him in hea- 
vy low Jeſts, and the perpetual nauſeous Affectation of 
Wit and Humour, which he has no Pretence to: And 
thus he diſcover'd alike his Judgment and his Wit, and 
the Knowledge he had of his own Talents. 

But why ſhould I write ſo ſeverely of the Miſcarri- 
Ne. of thoſe Perſons ?—— And why may not I write 
o to you? My Dear Friend, do not you and I, and 
all Mankind, ſpeak ſo of them? And havel not wrote 
what is true and juſt? How ridiculous, how abſurd, 
How peryerſe is it, to be more offended at one who 
with honeſt Freedom expoſes bare-fac'd Corruption, 
than at the Corrupters and Corrupted, thofe InfeQions, 
thoſe Curſes of human Society? It was ſaid of an Hi- 
ſtorian, that he publickly wrote and cenfured the Wick. 
edneſs of Emperors as freely as they committed it. And 
may not I, in a private Letter, take as much Liberty 
with wicked Subjects. God forbid | ſhould approve of 
diſcovering ſecret Wickedneſs; and Faults of any ſort 
that are hid from the World, ſhall, for me, in molt 
Caſes, be buried in impenetrable Darkneſs. Nor would 
I, in general, make manifeſt the Vices that are on- 
ly ſurmiſed and fuſpeQed, but, at leaſt, let them remain 
doubtful. To detect conceal'd, or doubted Vice, is to 
encreaſe ill Examples, the prodigious Number of which 
that we already have, is too ſtrong Encouragement to 
the bad; and the Setting of the Example is owing not 
only to the Committer, but to the Diſcoverer ot the un- 
reveal'd or uncertain Crime. And when the Guilt of 
TONES. B 2 | 2 Per- 
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a Perſon is not known, he continues at leaſt under the 
Reſtraint of Shame and Fear of his Reputation, which 
is taken off by the Diſcovery; and, for the moſt Part, 
Men will then be more apt to harden, than reform. 

But this is far from being the Caſe of bold, openTranſ- 
gteſſors. And if thoſe I have pointed at had been pub- 
lickly chaſtis'd, when they publickly gave the peſtiferons 
Examples, it might have done good. It might have ſtruck 
themſelves with Remorſe, and made them at leaſt wiſh 
in their poor rack'd Souls, that they had continued hoy 
neſt and brave. Would to God they would yet return 
to Honour, if they be yet alive! Siace they-regarded not 
the rea] Shame of deſerting it. God forbid they ſhould 
continue Deſerters, from à falſe Shame of amending. 
In the happy Event of fheir returning to Virtue, what 
could I not riſque for them? If they will not return, yet 
open Rebuke would not ſuffer them to hug themſelves in 
their Diſhonour, and to turn utterly abandon'd in Prin- 
ciple, as well as in Practice, and work themſelves into 
an Opinion, that they have done right, or ate not ſtrong- 
ly diſapprov'd of, and with the Tranquillity of a harden'd 
ſtupity'd Conſcience, to fit down on their ill- got ſcurvy 
Gains, or ſervile Pittance of Power. | * al 

And if it ſhould have no Effect on them at all, yet it 
ought to be done for the ſake of others. Moſt People 
have a more quick Senſe of Gain, Power, Eaſe, and 
Splendar, than of Honour and Virtue, The firſt ſtrike 
the Eye, and without Reflection attract every one's Ob- 
ſervation, and the emulous, if nat envious, Wiſhes of 
the Majority. But Honour and Virtue are only vilible to 
thoſe who are attentive, and think, andrefle&. Therefore 
a Man of Honour who refuſes to be advanc'd dirtily, walk- 
ing thro” the Streets of London, or riding into a Coun-— 
try Town or Village, in plain or ſhabby Dreſs, and with 
none, or a very mean Equipage or Attendance; there is 
no Splendor about him, nothing diſtinguiſhing. It he 
be not joſtled and inſulted, yet he may be neglected, and 
bare ſcanty Civility is the moſt he meets with. It is 
quite Otherwiſe with a Rogue in Affluence ar Power. 
Wat can prevent the Infection he carries about with 
him, but to let our Countrymen know, That the ſhining 
Fellow has the Plague? — Hunc tu, Britanne, 
eaveiy! —2>— The Bulk of the People are naturally WT, 
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and hate publick Knavery when they know it. And b 
publiſhing it, many are kept back from it; for, wicked 
as the Times are, and laſt to Senſe of Shame, it cannot 
but be with much inward Struggle that meſt Men arrive 
at Populus me ſibilat, at mihi plando, &c.y 
And when.they know they muſt fall under the Indig- 
nation, and Contempt of Men of real Worth; and that 
dirty Dags and Scoundrels (in Power or out of Power) 
can only approve of them, it muſt be til! a ſtronger Re- 
moet, Again, when Men of Figure decline from the 
aths of publick Virtue and ſeem to flouriſh by it, even the 
Underſtandings of many would be corrupted into a Con- 
ceit they are wiſe, and to be imitated, if their Wickedneſs 
{one it ts IWickedneſs) were not expoſed to all who ſee or 
ear what they have done. This is neceſſary in ſuch 
Times, that Virtue and Honour may not paſs for old- 
faſhion'd Things, and Chimera's that Men of Parts and 
Figure have laid afide. 
And it is Juſtice to honeſt Men, and to the Publigk; 
Let me for once ſuppoſe that moſt hateful Suppoſition, 
vi. That reputed Patriots of Note and Figure ſhould 
now, as in former Times they did, deſert the Cauſe of 
their Cauntry for the Wages of Iniquity: Some would 
preſently cry « Aye! they are all Rogues alike. 
„told you they would drop off, when they could make 
„ their Bargain. The reſt will follow. God pity our 
„ poor Country! — And for theſe Suſpicions, there 
might be honeſt Well-wiſhers of the Publick Good, 
who would forbear to afiiſt, or would but faintly aſſiſt, 
thoſe who honeſtly act for it, and dare be poor or unem- 
ploy'd, and riſque and ſuffer (even in private Life) all 
the Conſequences of the Reſentment and Malice of the 
Publick Oppreſſors, and their Numerous Underlings.— 
Others would cry, — “ Courage! they are weary of 
« their damn'd Oppolition. It will ſoon be contempti- 
edle, and the Minority dwindle to nothing, or to a 
« few Fools of Virtue and Honour forſooth ! But who. 
*© will regard the poor Fellows? They are not able to 
cut a Figure. They will not tate for themſelves, 
* and cannot gez for their Friends, and ſoon will have 
no Friends. How can the chimerical Creatures ima- 
** gine to have Votes in Counties or Boroughs? They 
* haye not Money enough, and cannot obtain * 
5 a 5% an 
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& and-Favgurs; ſo that even their Promiſes will not 
„ paſs, We'll, tun them down in Town and Country, 
„% Great: Names Ceſert them. The Hiſt, aud —— The 
% Queſtion, The Queſtion, will knock them down in 
& the ————— Or if we let them prattle and talk Senſe 
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« and Truth, what will it ſignify #ow? The Bench of 
„% ces is ours —— that we have taken care of 
„% And all B-—ches will be ſo. Don't you ſee the 
% Progreſs? If we can model two Hs of P t, 
% ſhall we not model all the W———r-H——!.and 
« all the inferior C— ts in Britain? The Atmy is 
„ ours, and the Treaſury !* The Treaſury is ours! 

% the Stocks, the Funds, the Companies But 
damn that qbſtinate City of London, and Briftol, 
„ and — death, we'll qrive them and Trade to 
the Devil. We ate in for Life, before 6 


„ And what tho' we inſult ——who may ſoon 
« come to command? ——— Pugh! So we did his 
64 And yet And hat has been 


« cc. — A third ſort, ' diſheartned'by the Regrets 
and deſpondent Fears of the firſt, and intimidated by the 
Boaſts of the other, would be like the Tribe of ac bar 
— A ſtrong Aſs cauching down between two Bur- 
«gens: And be ſaw that Reſt was'good, and the Land 
4% that it Was pleaſant, and bowed his Shoulder, to bear, 
aud became a detyant unto” Tribute, 
„Difmal indeed. would the State of Beira be, if in 
ſach Defettiov, or ſuch Appeafances of it 28 created 
'Saſpicion, there. were not ſome honeſt teſoldte Men, 
'who would publickly ſhew, that the Fears; of the firft, 
and the wicked Boaſts and Hopes of te orber, ate 
gtoundleſs and vain ; and that ce third Sort ate mean 
lordid Wrtetches. tl e 
But graundleſs and vain, one may ſay ! Why, do you 
think all the Minority, who have not yet gone off, are 
impregnable? No truly !=——_Minority. as they are, their 
Number is too great, to admit of the Suppoſition. But 
all the Minority, not the Bulk of it, is not therefore 
to be ſuſpected. Shew me any Sett, whoſe Number 
is between 2 and 300, who are all. honeſt- hearted 
You cannot! — Then there is nothing here, but what 
always has been, and always will be in every Caſe. 
Why then ſhould Friends be diſcouraged, or Runes 
> "F< 2 intult 
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Tofult ? Why ſhould heartleſs, intereſted Creatures ſo 
foon take the Alarm, and couch under the Butden 

And they, may find it a miſtaken Meaſure. 1 

* The Minority is indeed a Minority in certain Places, 
and on certain Occasions: But (as the late Duke of 
B — m ſaid) I have ſeen an Event turn a Minori- 
ty to.a Majority, as round as a Hoop. And at preſent 
you know that be Majority of the Kingdom. is on the 
Side of the. Minority in P — . All, who do not 
get or exped?, are openly, on their Side. The corrupted 
themſelves ate not ſo loſt to common Senſe, but, that, 
in their Judgments, they approve of the Minority (have 
you. not heard them ſpeak. ſo? ). tho* moſt ſhamefully 
they a&: otherwiſe. And why do they ad ſa? Why, 
becauſe they. gee or ſtrive, to get: Cromwell, by a 
Majority in Publick Bufineſs, run down a Minority 
in Affairs and the Majority of Britain. How did he 
do it ?——By the Sword And Sir. does it 
by the Purſe. But tho? both continu'd long, the Laſt 
mult come to an End as well as the Firſt, ; Pray. God 
a may, before an End be put to it by the greater pub- 
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ick Calamities he hurries us into ſo faſt! 
The brave and bold Spirit of Free Britons is not ex- 
tinguiſh'd, We have down from all former Days, 
Lifts of Min— rs, L-—ds J—ges, G———ls, Se. 
Impeach'd, Fin'd, Forfeited, Hang'd, Sc. And yet 
the publick Spirit had ſometimes then run as low, 
as you may imagine it does #ow. The Engliſh have 
often ſuffer'd Oppreſſion long, aud with a Forebear- 
ance aſtoniſhing in a bold reſolute People, honeſt and 
tenacious of their Rights and Liberties. But when 
rouzed at length, by continued Wrongs and Inſults, the 
Rage of a Stormy Sea was not more irreſiſtible than theic 
juſt National Fury. The Scots have by ſome been 
thought too fiery and apt to ſtrike a Blow terrible 
to the inſolent rapacious Oppreſlors, even when ſup- 
Ported, .by ſurrounding Crowds of Scorch V——ns. The 
Hiſtory of that Part of Britain aftords a fignal, and al- 
moſt ſingalar, Inſtance of unconquerable Love and 
Refolution for the Rights and Liberties of one's Country. 
A private Gentleman, ſecond Brother of a Family, very 
good and honourable indeed, (and it ſtill continues) 
but neither of that which is call'd Great n 
or- 
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Fortune. When one of the moſt powerful Kings is 
Europe had quite over-run and fubdu'd every Corner of 
this Gallant Man's Country; when the Nobility and 
Gentry and all Ranks had ſubmitted to the Conqueror, 
and many of them were keener and more bitter than 
himſelf againſt all who might reſiſt, he alone oppos'd 
the mighty Monarch and theſe falſe daſtatdly Men of 
his own Nation. With a vety few private Friends 
whom he ſpirited vp, ſo far from being numerous enough 
to be call'd an Army, that they were ſcarcely enough 
for the Train of an Envoy, he began and carry'd on a 
War to relieve his enthrall'd Native Land. And even 
his own King fought agin(t him who fought to recovet 
and vindicate his Crown and Kingdom. But not the 
-Smalneſs of his Force, and the ſeeming Impoſſibility of 
Succeſs, not the Meanneſs, the Perfidy and Malice of 
Multitudes of his Country-Men, and the Defection of 
the Great; not the Backwardnelſs, Cowardiſe, Sordidneſs 
and Treachety of ſome pretended Friends, could dif- 
pt courage him in the glorious Canſe of Liberty and Patri- 
| otiſm. Neither Want and Poverty, nor the extreameſt 
Hardſhips, Difficulties and Dangers, nor Death preſented 
to him in all its Shapes, detett'd him from inceſſantly 
acting for his Country's Relief. He began and carry'd 
on its Relief, and dying for it, left it in ſuch a Way, 
that his dear Country was teliev'd. I need not tell you, 
that this was the brave, the wiſe, the glorious William 
Wallace. His King, who had meanly fought againſt the 1 
Hero that fought for him, at length had his Eyes Open'd, . 
and he undertook and ſucceſsfully finiſh'd what Wallace | 

had with ſuch Honour carry'd ſo far. | 
England and Scotland were then disjoin'd in their 
Government and Intereſts. But now they are One. And 
; the brave Spirit of both Nations (like the two Nations 
4 themſelves) is united, and will ever be exerted for their 
ut" Common Country, Great Britain, and never ſuffer the 
th Rights and Liberties of it to be deſtroy'd or infring'd by 
the Artifices and Corruption of a M r, no more 
than by the Sword of any other Enemy. It is not the g 
Ancient ſavage Fierceneſs, but the old noble Reſolution ; 


that animates them againſt the modern Corruption and 
Baſeneſs. I 
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But I would ask every one who has not renounc'd 
all juſt Pretence to Honout, ſuppoſing the worſt he can 
ſuppoſe — that the Minority ſhould dwindle, and the 
Great and molt conſiderable deſert their Country's 
Cauſe What then? —— lt would be very lament- 
able. But what more? ——— Nothing ſurely as 
to your Conduct, but that it ſhould ardently move you 
to act more (trenuouſly for your Country, as you are 
indiſpenſibly bound to do. If their Apoſtacy diſheartens 
you fo much, you want Spirit; and if it prevails with 
you to follow them, you want Honeſty, Are bad Ex- 
amples to induce you to be as bad? For Shame, ſhake 
off this Meanneſs, and dare to be Good, tho” it were 
alone. Take what Afſiſtance you can honourably get in a 
Cauſe ſo honourable. But if you do not find ir, or if you 
loſe any that you ſeem'd to have, ——go on bravely. 
Your Duty requires you, and ſtill more than formerly. 

And don't apprehend that the Loſs of any ſuch Men 
would be ſo great. The remaining Men of true 
Honour would be excited thereby to #nite in more vigo- 
rous Counſelt well executed, and would ſoon ſhew that they 
had only loſt gilded Cyphers, but not ſignificant Fre 
guret. And if the prevailing Courſe of Diſhonour ſhould 
come to obliterate ſignificant Figures, yet do like an 
honeſt adventurous Merchant, when in his Trade he 
finds the Courſe of Exchange againſt him; by Reſolution, 
Perſeverance, and Skill, he brings back the Balance, and 
in a manner forces it to ſtand on his Side. 

Worthy Perſons may ſometitnes be Indolent Men; 
that languid powerleſs Diſpoſition, which too often pre- 
vails over the ſtrongeſt and juſteſt Affections, and ſmo- 
thers them. All Ages witneſs it. And By-ſtanders may 
miſtake, and fancy them [zdolext or Faint, when ſtea- 
dily parſuing the moſt proper Meaſures. 

But the Honeſt and Brave do not, and never will turn 
faint by long Want of the deſired Succeſs. Nor have 
they been without glorious Succeſs ! Had it not been for 
them, what Exciſe Schemes, what frequent Vutes of Cre- 
dit, and conſequently unfrequent Parliaments, and bye 
and bye Votes of Credit for Years together, and no more 
Parliaments * What giving up of National Poſſeſſions 
and Trade? What further deſpotick Arbitrarineſs, Sc. 


would we not have felt? They have hinder'd the Ela- 
G bliſhment 
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bliſhment of theſe, and more of the curs'd Kind, which 


if the Nation was brought under, Publick Virtue and 
Honour would require us to redeem it from, at the 

Expence of our Fortunes and Blood; and the Brave 
Men who did it, would be celebrated and lov'd in all 
ſacceeding Ages. Theſe and other glorious Victories 
they have had in a War that ſome call Szcceſs/eſs. The 
War is not yet over. The Enemy keeps the Field and 
renews his Attacks and Stratagems. ls this a time to fall 
aſleep or weary? ls this a time to ſheath their Swords ot 
wield them faintly? No! The Genius of Britain cannot 
endure it! And let the Enemy know, that as long as 
one Dram remains of the Britiſh Spirit (it cannot 
evaporate) it will continually ferment till it has thrown 
him off like the Scum of a Wine- Preſs in Vin- 
tage. And whoever will rake up his Ground and 
Meaſures, will find, that the Hand of Britain is irre- 


concileably —— Manns inimica Tyrannis. 


But, my dear Sir, the Freedom I reſolv'd to follow 
in writing, you may perhaps think has led me too far 
from the Point I mainly propoſed, which was the great 
Corruption of the prefent Times, and greater than of 
former Days; for | have given you Inſtances in former 
Times alone, and only made Suppofitions about the 
preſent. Thus you may think I have not advanced one 
bit in my propoſed Undertaking, but have render'd it 
harder for my ſelf to go through with it. Were the 
former Times ſo abominable, and yet are ours worſe ? 
es, vaſtly worſe. And I have not gone ſo far from 
my Purpoſe as might be imagin'd. The Crimes of eve- 
preceding Age are come down to ours, Which with 
2 plentiful Addition of our own, are wrought up to a 
higher Degree of more noxious and more inveterate 
Villainy. So a capacious Common Shore glutted up, 
and retaining all, has long received, and ſtill receives 


. the Naſtineſs of every Vault in the Street, which there 


oes rot into a more peſtiferous Excrement, t hat defiles 
the Air, and brings Diſeaſes and Death on all the In- 
habitants, who are not fortify'd againſt the, ſuffocating, 
poiſonons Exhalation. 


To prove this by former and later Inſtance 


—l muſt ſuch Stories tell, 7 


At join d to theſe, would to a Volume favell, 
As true as Heav'n, more infamous than Hell. K 
ut 


(- 82. ) 

Bat I will not deal ſo much in Particulars, and no 
farther than ſhall be needful to ſhew * what is the Na- 
© ture and Kind, what is the Charadteriſtick of the 
« Wickedneſs of the preſent Times.” This muſt be done 
in another Letter, if I do it at all. And if I do, tho? 
it ſhall be wrote with equal Freedom, I intend to con- 
fine myſelf pretty cloſely to the Subject juſt now men- 
tioned, And when I ſhall have done this, remember, 
my Worthy Dear Friend, that it will be a Debt on you, 
to Virtue, to your Country, and to our Friendſhip, to 
write what is the Duty of honeſt Men, what is in- 
„ cumbent on them in their various Circumſtances and 
« Situations, to do in theſe Times, and in this State of 
„Affairs.“ Let us try what we can produce on Subjed᷑s 
ſo important, and ſo little and ſeldom treated of, with 
an Application ſo uſefylly particular. Would to God 
we could ſet theſe Things in their native glaring Light, 
that all the World might ſee clearly, and R-—uyes be 
forc'd to own publickly, that they are hateful R — ves, 
or to turn Honeſt! and Honeſt Men be reliev'd from 
every Doubt, and in all Emergencies act honeſtly like 
themſelves. Would to God we could fire every Breaſt 
with Noble, Juſt, and Unextinguiſhable Ardor for out 
long injur'd Country, and prevent the Ruin it is relent- 
leſsly puſh'd on to! 

May Great Britain have the cordial and unalterable 
Attachment of every profeſs'd Patriot, as certainly 


and firmly as Philaretes has of his own 
London, April 8. 1738. PROBUS. 


P. S. Fatigu'd with writing, | went abroad the othep 
Day to take the Air, and a Shower drove me into 
Coffee Houſe. As I waited for my Cup of Tea, I 
laid held on a News Paper lying on the Table, and 
the firſt Paſſage I happen'd to caſt my Eyes on was, 
That ———— had accepted of a Poft in the Army! 
The very next Paragraph was, in large Letters, in- 
ſcrib'd, BANKARUPTS. O Gemini how | flarted ! 
But on reading the Liſt, I ſaw they were only Bank- 
rupts in Eſtate. If the Writers of the Craftſman and 
Common Senſe ſaw this Paper, and were ſtruck as | was, 
who knows but henceforth they will preſent us weekly 
with a double Liſt of Bankrupts — in Eſtate, and 
in Hor j 
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he CRAFTSMAN of December 10. 1737s, 
which was ſeized by ' the Meſſengers 
before Publication. 


Populate, vexatæ. funditus everſas Provincia, Socii Stipendi- 
ariique Populi Romani gflifi, miſeri, jam non Salutis Spem, 
ſed Exitii Solatium querunt. Qui Fudicia apud Ordinem 
Senatorium volunt, Le ter Accuſatores ſe Tdoneos non ha- 
here ; qui accuſare pogunt, Judiciarum Severitatem defide- 
rant — Sicilia tota, fi una Voce logueretur, hoc diceret, quod 
Auri, quod Argenti, quod Ornamentorum in meis Urbibus, 
Sedibus, Delubris fuit, quod in unaquaque Re Beneficio Sena- 
tus Juris babui, id Mihi Tu, C. Verres, aur oh abRulifti. 

IJ 10ER. 


7 CAL EB D' AN VERS, E 
SIR, 


H O' You have formally taken your Leave of the 
Gazetteer, and ſuch like Scribblers, I mult 
Leave to be indulged in a few Lines the fir 
Opportunity, in Anſwer to a ſcurrilous, puerile Perfor- 
mance, in the ſaid Gazetteer of the 4th of November laſt. 
in Compliance with the Advice of the Az:thor, whom, 


from his proverbial Style, I take to be at leaſt of the ſame 


Occupation, if not of the ſame Family, with the renown'd 
Sancho, | have prefix'd, by Way of Motto to this Letter, 


- ſome Lines of that Oration, to which upon his men- 
tioning it I had Recourſe, and found it to be the firſt of 


Tully's Select Orations; from which, and for other good 


| Reaſons, I concluded it to be the only Part of that Orator's 


Works, which our Sancho ever read. 

The Nonſenſe and Folly of the ſaid Paper I could eafily 
have laugh'd at and paſs'd over; but as there is couch'd 
in it a ſpightful perſonal Venom, and a Malignity of Na - 


ture, which is of ſuch Contagion, that it is already too 


much ſpread by zhoſe political Lepers, | cannot avoid ex- 
poſing the Heart and Intentions of the wretched Author; 
I mean, Sir, their brow-beating of all ing Virtue; the 
mocking of all pablick Spirit; and the ſlandering of a 
certain young Gentleman, in the groſſeſt Manner; a Gentle - 
man, who hath not indeed experienced a long Ln, but 

; ve, 
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One, who hath had the good Fortune, in every Situation, 
in every Scene He hath been in, to have conduQted Him- 
ſelf in the niceſt, in the diſcreeteft Manner; Oze, who 
for his Thirſt after Learning, hath given the World ſuf- 
ficient Reaſon to expect AQions equal to ſo ſingular, ſo 

a Beginning. 

"Fo 855 but tie addicted to write Panegyrict; and 
were not 1 rouzed by an honeſt Zeal to reſent the blacke/# 
perſonal Calumny, the Modeſty of the much abuſed Perſon 
would never have been in this Manner offended, by . 
thus publickly told that his ſetting out in the Cauſe o 
Virtue, in the Cauſe of his Country, and in the Purſuit 
of Knowledge, which may make Him every Day more and 
more uſeful to Her, hath already intitled Him to the 
Eſteem of all good Men, as well as to great Applauſe 
from the Publick. 

The Gazetteer hath, indeed, choſen an excellent Ora- 
tion to draw Parallels from; and as He hath found out 
a Reſemblance for the Imperfectiont of TULLY, I am ſur- 
prized he did not oblige Us likewiſe with one for the Vice: 
of VERRES. | 

He informs the World that he is an Acquaintance of 
the Gentleman, with whom He is ſo free ; but ſurely He 
muſt be miſtaken ; for no Man of the leaſt Hononr would 
offer to fall ſo foul on his Friend; neither would an Ac- 

waintance of any Value, or Worth, adviſe Him pub- 
ickly, and thereby endeavour to expoſe Him to the World. 
He would rather have waited for a convenient Oppor- 
tunity to admoniſh Him of his Errors, and to adminiſter 
his Counſel in private. Even a mercenary Friend, if He 
was really a Friend at all, would have adviſed Him not to 
delude Himſelf with unprofitable Notions of pablick 
Spirit; would have perſuaded Him not to become a 

ool to preſent Purpoſes; not to be over-fand of virtzons 
Praiſe ; nor eaſy to be flatter'd with the Hopes of ſerving , 
his Country, in this degenerate and corrupt Age 
Theſe are the too prevailing Sentiments of /#cb Friends 
and ſuch Writers. g A 

bis Scribler is ſurely the firſt, who ever aſſerted that 
an early Reputation in Prudence is not to be deſired; an 
Aſſertion | hope never to ſee exemplity'd by any Body, 
except the profiigate Author, who may have ſeveral In- 
ducements to adhere ſirialy to it, and no Doubt expects 
his Reward. Thus much, at leaſt, I may venture to ſay, 


that 
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that He is in no Danger of being puff'd up with #00 early 
s Reputation, either upon Account of his, Principles, his 
Politicks, his Learning, or his Humanity. | 
The Weakneſs of his Judgment is 15 manifeſt, in the 
Parallel He attempts to draw between Mr. and 
Cæcilius, that if He underſtood the Oration, of which 
He ſeems to be fo fond, it is amazing how He could be 
guilty of ſo apparent an Abſurdity ; for CaciLivs had 
ſerved under, and was an Accomplice of VERRES, - 
The Gentleman pointed at hath been always independent, 
and unſuſpeRed of any corrupt Views. Cæcilius is repre- 
ſented as a Man of little Learning and mean Abilities. 
The Gentleman compared with him is allow'd to have 
great Parts and Knowledge beyond his Years. Cecilius 
obtruded Himſelf to accuſe Ferres, only that an abler and 
honefter Head might not undertake that Office. On the 
contrary, Mr. thinks Himſelf obliged in Con- 
ſcience to cenſure the Actions of any Perres, and only 
Joins his Diſapprobation (in ConjunQion with older Men) 
of the Meaſures of One, whoſe ill Conduct is univerſally 
thought to have plunged his Country into the moſt me- 
lancholy Situation. —— Are ſuch Men therefore as this 
Author, or his Patron, likely to extricate Her; Men, who 
diſcourage and condemn every one, who hath began to 
run the Race of Virtue and publick Spirit; Men, who 
endeavour to nip Honour in the very Bloom of Towth, 
and to diveſt even Striplings, as this Libeller calls Them, 
of their Integrity; Men, who are ſharp-fighted in the 
Compariſon of accidental Imperſectiont, but whoſegEyes 
grow weak, fickly and dim at the Repreſentation of good 
or ancorrapt, and laxdable Actions? 
To ſhew how prejudicial to the Good of one's Country 
ſuch Treatment of riſing Merit may be, let Us con- 
ſider the great Demoſthenes returning from the Bar, diſ- 
contented with his own Performance, meeting ſuch ax 
Adviſer as this; perſuading Him, already too much pre- 
judiced againſt his, own Imperfectionts, not to attempt to 
eſtabliſh his Reputation as an Orator, for which He was 
no Ways defign'd by Nature. Such Advice, in the Situ- 
ation He was in, might perhaps have had its fatal Effect; 
and what, O Athenians would You have lolt in this Caſe? 
Not only the Reputation of producing one of the brighteſt 
Orators that ever lived, but the boldeſt Defender of your 
Liberties, and the greateſt Check to the as Am- 
ion 
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birion of the Macedonian Monarch; a Man, of whom 
Philip ſtood more in Awe, by his own Confeſſion, than 
of all the Grecian States He was ſeeking to oppreſs. Pur- 
Tue then, O Tonth, with redoubled Ardour; the Race 
You have ſo auſpiciouſly begun; and think Yourſelf the 
more conſiderable, in Proportion as you raiſe the Envy 
of wicked Men in Power. — Continue to watch their 
Behaviour ; and whenever You ſee your Country in 
Danger, expoſe their dark or ill-concerted Deſigns, to 
the Eye of the World, with the ſame Spirit, but I 
hope with much better Succeſs, than your great Pre- 
deceſſor Demoſthenes, 

J am, Sir, &c. 
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SIR, 


HEN I confider that We live under the Reign 
of a moſt gracious Prince, and the Influence of an 
able and diſintereſted M x, famous above all Others 
for his Knowledge in foreign Affairs ; I cannot without 
great Indignation reflect upon the many Engines employ'd 
to diſturb our preſent happy Condition; and theſe too 
continually vary'd from Time to Time, that by the 
Diverſity of them the Unwary may be led to think ſo 
much ſeeming Uneafineſs could not ariſe from Nothing ; 
and thay, under the Appearance of ſo much Smoke, there 
muſt certainly be ſome latent Fire. I will not give My- 
ſelf the Trouble of recapitulating paſt Complaints, and 
reviving old Grudges ; but laying aſide thoſe thread-bare 
Topicks of tanding Armies, Spithead Squadrons, blunder- 
ing Negotiations; and all ſuch like Stuff, I ſhall only men- 
tion the ridiculous Opinion, ſo univerſally prevalent, of the 
Irreligion and Prophaneneſs of the preſent Times ; which 
the Enemies of our Government take ſo much Pains to per- 
ſuade Us proceed from the bad Examples, the Diſlo. 
luteneſs and Corruption of the Crs. Nay, ſo far 
doth this antichriſtian Spirit of Perverſeneſs carry Them, 
that They ſtick not to accuſe even the Right Reverend 
of the Land, if not as Aiders and Abettors, at leaſt as 
paſſive Inſtruments of this Depravity. — Alas! miſtaken, 
undiſcerning People, who cannot ſee that the Lives of 
| our 
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our preſent meek and learned Prelates are an uncommon 
Ornament to or own Church, and worthy Examples, 
who draw ſuch Multitudes of different Perſnaſions every 
Day into the Communion of it But to remove 
at once this weak Argument, which ſeems to be the laſt 
Pang of an expiring Faction, I will be bold to ſay that 
We are at this Day the moſt chbriftian Nation under the 
Cope of Heaven, I ſpeak This, with Regard to the Body 
politick ; for it muſt be confeſs'd, that amongſt the Idi 
viduals there are ſome impatient and revengeful Spirits 
ſtill ſubfiſting. | | | 

To prove my Aſſertion, I muſt obſerve that there is 
not one DoRrine, throughout all the ſacred Scriptures, 
more emphatically recommended and enforced than T hat 
of Meekneſs,' Long-Suffering and Forbearance. This is the 
CharaQeriſtick, by which the primitive Chriſtians were 
ce . from the Pagan World. How many Texts 
might be quoted, tending all to this Purpoſe ; and how 
many Examples produced of prioxs Soult, from Age to Age, 
who have chearfully ſubmitted, through numberleſs In- 
conveniences, to this divine Iuſtitate ? Bat I believe I 
may Challenge all Hiſtory to produce ne Inſtance of any 
Nation, except our own, who have intirely embraced theſe 
ſublime Tenets ; and indeed ſo many late Inſtances imme- 
diately preſent themſelves to Us, by which We may ſo 
peculiarly claim 20. 8 Virtze, that were I to 
mention all of them, I ſhould ſwell this Paper far beyond 
the Compaſs of a Letter. Iſhall therefore confine the 
preſent Subject to what relates to our Conduct towards 
the Spaniards. 

The pyratical Depredations, which the latter have 
committed agaihſt Us for ſo many Years, without Inter- 
ruption, may very well paſs for an unqueſtionable Inſtance 
to ſuffer and forbear, when having the Means in our own 
of our Long-Suffering and Forbearance; for this is truly 
Power fully to pour forth Vengeance, for long and re- 
peated Injuries, We ſtill delay the Stroke, nay, patiently 
ſubmit to it; which muſt be for Heaven's Sake, fince it 
cannot poflibly be for our ows. There would be no Merit 
if there were no Power to execute; for otherwiſe every 
little petty State might pretend to as much Chriſtianity as 
Onzrſelves, when the ſame ſhonld find itſelf inſulted by a 
uperior Neigbbour; but that This cannot be our Caſe is 
evident from hence. The Depredations hitherto _ 
SO, mitte 
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mitted upon Us by the Spaniards have been many of them 
upon thoſe Seas, of which We (tyle ourſelves the Maſters; 
and Time hath been, when we were really the Sovere:gns 
of them. We were ſome Time ago able to equip a Navy, 
ſuperior to all the united Force of Europe put together 
(the Dutch only excepted) and yet theſe inſolent Spaniards, 
with a few zatter'd Veſſels, moſt of them ſecond-hand too 
from Ourſelves, ſecurely ſcour the Seas, and daily capti- 
vate our Ships, in Sight almoſt of our Men of War, which 
fleep at Anchor in our own Harbours, or perhaps are more 
profitably employ'd. This is true Meekneſs, in the ſtricteſt 
Senſe of Scripture. Thus indeed, as it is written, Ve 
reſiſt not Evil; and by forbearing even to defend, when 
We are attack'd, how nearly do We fulfil the Precept of 
giving the Coat and the Cloak alſo? 

What a glorious Example of Charity and Self- denial, 
to all ſucceeding Ages, was a late memorable Expedi- 
tion to the Weſt Indies? When We held all the Wealth of 
Pera at Bay, and might have ealily made Ourſelves 

alters of it, without the Loſs of one Ship, we choſe 
rather to make Uſe of Chriſtian Arguments and PE R- 
SUASION; but theſe had no Effects upon ſuch Papiſis, 
who are always obſtinate when moſt civilly uſed, and 
return Evil for Good, This unhappy Perverſeneſs in 

hem coſt us many a brave Commander and Sailor; 
Martyrs indeed to Meekneſs, I may call Them, and zhoſe 
inboſpitable Shires, which are ſtill to be ſeen ſtrew'd with 
their Reliques. | 
- Let other Nations, Pretenders only to Chriſtianity, 
vainly aſſume the proud Titles of Catholick and moſt 
Chriftian, They muſt now ſee and own that zhoſe 
Names properly belong to Us alone. I am ia Tranſ- 
ports, when I confider this heavenly Diſpoſition of our 
peaceful Realm. Surely the V Suffering Chriſtians 
of the Primitive Ages live again in Us; and thoſe happy 
Times, ſo long foretold and promiſed, of the bleſſed 
illennium, or the Reign of Saints upon Earth, is already 
commenced in this our [ſland. — Now may it be truly 
ſaid, we have anwnqeſtion'd Right to that devout Motto, 
beat i Pacifici, which our Solomon preferr'd before all 
Others. What a ſweet Saviour hath the pacifick 


Memory of that bleſſed King left. amongſt Us; how far 
to be preferc'd before the bloody Henries and revengeful 
D Eduards 
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Edwards, Names ſtill tremendons to the Half of Exrope # 
Let the ſavage Kuſſians ſlaughter Nations for the 
Incurfion of a few Tarters only. —— Let the havghty 
French bombard Mocha, for an Impoſition on their Com- 
Pany's Factors and Officers; and let the reſt of our barba- 
rous Neighborrs riſe in Arms for every little lnſult. 
But Jet politer Britain ſet a more chriſtian Example to 
the hoſtile World, and by Negotiation only put her Ene- 
mies to perpetual Shame; though I hope they will never 
live to ſee our Armies literally converted into Waxwork, 
and our Fleet into Cork and Paſtboard. 

To return therefore to my firſt Propoſition, if true 
Religion conſiſts in Forbearance, under the greateſt In- 
| Juries; and if I have fully proved our ſttict Adherence 
to that Precept; then are We a truly religions People, and 
our preſent excellent N., as well as our holy Pr---s, 
are amply vindicated from the infamous Aſperſion of pro- 
gagating, or at leaſt not taking due Pains in extirpating 
anchriftian Principles, 

But I muſt put the Spaniards in Mind, before 1 con- 
clude, that Nature will ſometimes rebel againſt the ſtrongeſt 
Principles; and would therefore adviſe Them to be a 
little more moderate in their Depredations for the future ; 
Teſt They ſhould at laſt provoke our M., (who are 
certainly Men of Meztle, as well as Religion) to put 


another Scripture-Maxim in Force againſt them, and de- 


mand ax Eye for an Eye, aud a Tooth for a Tooth? or, if 
I may apply it to our preſent Caſe, an EAR for an EAR, 


if not wo EARS for @NE. 
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ALETTER from a FRRRE HOLDER 
in the Country, to a MEMBER of Par- 
liament, concerning Franking F Let- 


ters, & Co 


SIX, | May 22. 1738. 
T HOUGH l believe no People enjoy the Bene- 


fit of a ſpeedy, ſafe, and cheap Conveyance of 
Letters, more than his Majeſty's Subjects in this 
Kiugdom; yet we in this remote and retired Neighbour- 
hood are extremely obliged to your Honour for making 
it (till greater, not only by ſending us the News every 
Poſt from London, but alſo by having them ſent franked 


under your Cover, As Fraulixg is a Privilege peculiar, 


or chiefly belonging, as I take it, to Members of Parlia- 
ment: The Deſign ſeems to be (ſo far as concerns the 
Members of the Houſe of Commons) that the People 


and their Repreſentatives might have a frequent and eafy 
- Correſpondence with one another. And as the Poſt us 


go out on certain Days, this great Privilege and Eaſe to 
the People can be no great T rouble to the Poſt-maſter, 
(the carrying ſome more Letters than probably would 
otherwiſe be ſent) nor ſhould it be reckoned any Detri- 
ment to the Revenue upon the main, when kept within 
due Bounds, being ſo beneficial to the Nobility, Gentry, - 
and the whole. Body of the People. But this great Ad- 
vantage to the People ſhould be no Privilege or Encou- 
ragement to falſe Franks, which ought to be diſcouraged 
as much as poffible : Yet how to do it effectually is no 
ſmall Difficulty, when we conſider how hard it is to diſ- 

cover every Counterfeit, eſpecially ſince (as I have been 
credibly informed) our Great Folks contribute not a lit- 
tle towards it. For though I find it Reſolved, That “ to 
« counterfeit a Member's Hand, or even to ſet his Hand 
eto a Letter, is a Breach of Privilege; by the former, 
I preſume, is meant what may be called dire and plain 
forging, when a Member's Hand is fet without his 


Knowledge and Conſent ; and by the latter, when, though 


he knew and approved of its being done, and it may be- 
laid to be by b15 Order, it was not really and truly frank- 
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ed, or ſuperſcribed by bimſelf, but by another. Yet how 
many (how many bundreds ſhall I ſay?) are franked by 
the Secretaries, Valets de Chambres, and other Retainers 
of divers of our Quality and Biſhops, as well as others? 
Nor does it alter the Caſe, whether it be by their Maſters 
Order, or not: For when ſuch a Pbwer, Liberty, or Pri- 
vilege, is granted or deputed- (limited or unlimited) how 
ſhall any Poſt-maſter know the Difference? And I have 
good Reaſon to believe that ſome of theſe, as well as 
Clerks and others, in the Poſt and other Offices, not only 
frank Letters, ſent to their Friends and Acquaintances, 

but make a Profit of franking ; ſel/ing them, as I may call 
it, for ſo much per Quite, or Quarter; and all this with 
ſo much Impunity and Connivance, if not Allowance, 
that 'cis not unlikely but ſometimes one ſixth or ſeventh 
Part of all Inland Letters are franked, or carried Poſt- 
free, one way or Other; that is, either by the real authentic 
Hands of Officers of State, or Members, or ſuch as aſ- 
_ (by Allowance, or otherwiſe) a Liberty to ſet their 

ands. 

I have often wiſhed that ſuch Abuſes were remedied, 
and was glad to find by the late Votes, that ſeveral Let- 
ters were (topt at the Poſt-office, on Suſpicion of havin 
counterfeited Franks on their Covers; and which we mult 
believe were counterfeited, when divers Members denied 
that the Names written on them were genuine: though, 
by the by, I cannot imagine what ſort of Anſwers can be 
given by ſuch as ever allowed their Secretaries, or others, 
to nſe ſuch Liberties. I expected great and many Diſ- 
coveries would have been made, when I read that one 
from the Poſt-office attended, with ſuſpicious Letters put 
alphabetically in Boxes; but was ſurprized when I found 
but about ſeven or eight actually called in queſtion among 
the Commons, and not one among the Lords, whoſe Hands, 
I fancy, are counterfeited, or ſet, as often as any others, 
though a Lord has not that Dependence on, or Corre- 
ſpondence with, ſo many People as the ele ed Common» 
ers have, from whom News and Franks are expected in 
the ſeveral Places they repreſent, by their Friends and 
Well-wiſhers, who had been great Inſtruments of their 
being returned Members. For though I have heard it 
ſaid, t was beneath the Dignity of a P. of G. B. to be at 
the trouble of writing, and (in ſome Meaſure) expoſing 


his 
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his Title to ſave Three Pence or a Gtoat; yet one can 
fcarcely imagine the Number of Letters that, under their 
Names, are excuſed from Poſtage. | preſume, the Som- 
mons, by making Examples of ſo few, either had not 
Time enough to enquire into all, or only made choice 
of a ſele# Number, to be a ſufficient Warning to others. 
1 find two or three Lawyers in the Number, together 
with a Jeweller and a Parſon, and a few more, ſome of 
whom had different Succeſs, however equally they have 
been concerned. The Jeweller, and Gentlemen of the 
Law, upon their being examined before the Houſe, con- 
feſſed immediately that they were Guiliy, in having coun- 
terfeited the Hands of ſeveral Members; for which*they 
were very juſtly committed to Goal, or taken into Cuſto- 
dy. One who had been (by Order) ſent. for almoſt an 
hundred Miles off, (1 forbear naming Names, and who, 
if we may believe Fame, had a very great Number of 
Franks in his Poſſeſſion) having by himſelf and Friends 
ſollicited divers of the Houſe, got his Examination put 
off for a Month, that is, in a Parliamentary Dialect, en- 
tirely diſmiſt. Another Perſon confeſſed he wrote his 
Letter on afranked Paper, given him by one whoſe Name, 
or Place of Abode, he knew not: A thing very unlikely 
(being only within the Bounds of Poflibility) that a Per- 
ſon who had a Frank, ſhould give it to one whom he 
knew not; or, that one ſhould have ſo little Senſe as to 
write a Letter on a Piece of Paper, franked by he knew 
not who, and delivered to him by one he had never ſeen 
before. Now, though this carries a very ill Aſpe&, and 
any Magiſtate would commit, or bind oyer, a Perſon, 
who (being brought before him for a Crime) could give 
no better Account of himſelf; yet, it ſeems, ſomebody 
ſaying, that that Perfon bore a good Character, he was 

immediately diſcharged from further Attendance, 
However, the Parſon did not come off at ſuch a Rate, 
though-his Age, Office, ſtanding andDegree in the Church 
and Univerſity, we Country Folks would think, ſhould 
have pleaded as much in his Behalf; eſpecially when his 
Anſwer, upon Examination, was different from all the 
reſt. I am at a loſs why the Votes are ſo deficient in this 
Affair: For, whereas the Anſwers of all the others who 
were brought before the Houſe on the like Account are 


ſet down very plataly and eæpreſiy; yet there is not a _ 
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Syllable in them of what the Clergyman ſaid; but imme- 
diately after mention is made of his being Examined, and 


He directed to withdraw, it immediately follows, That he 


Saving counterfeited a Member's Hand, ſhould be taken inte 


Cuftody of the Serjeant at Arms attending the Houſe. From 


_ whence we in the Country concluded, that the Parſon 


(like the reſt who were under the ſame Suſpicion) had 
confeſſed the Forgery, which they who are concerned in 
writing and publiſhing the Votet, in Reſpect and Deference 
to the Cloth, or for ſame other Reaſon, had omitted to 
inſert. Bat an elderly Gentleman, who meets at our Club 
when we read the News, was of another Mind, wherein 
we were all thereafter confirmed, when in a few Days 
we ſaw his Petition to the Houſe, and heard his real A- 
ſwer, and the whole Affair, both by Letters from London, 
and from a Gentleman who had heard and knew all that 
had paſſed in this Matter. 

We are told, that the Parſon was ſo far from owning 


that he had comnterſeired the Member's Hand, that he told 


the Houſe the Name, Surname and Buſineſs of the Perſon 
from whom he had the Franks, together with the Time 
when, Place where, and the way how, he became ac- 
quainted with him: But as that Gentleman was not ien 
ready to be produced, it ſeems the Clergyman was not 
believed, and his Anſwer went for nothing; and he being 
deemed to have caunterſeited the Frank, was ordered to 
be taken into Cuſtody, as aforeſaid, till, upon his Peti- 
tion, the Honſe was pleaſed to ſet him at Liberty; when 


the Speaker ſhewed himſelf a very modeſt, civil, and moſt 


accompliſhed Gentleman. | 

All the others having confeſſed themſelves guilty, uſed 
that among divers other ſubmiſſive Reaſons (ſuch as own» 
ing that they deſerved a more rigorous Puniſhment) as an 
inducing Argument in their Petitions for the Houſe to ex- 
rend its Lenity.to them; whereupon they were, without 
any Oppoſition that we heard of, diſcharged in common 
Form. But the Parſon was not ſuch an humble kind of 
a Penitent as particularly to take the Guilt upon himſelf; 
but only, in general, ſet forth his Senſe and Sorrow for bis 
Fault and Offence againſt the Houſe, &c. His Petition bad 
like to have been rejected; yet it wzs at length carried by 
a great Majority. The Truth is, the Petition ſeems to 


have been very cautiouſly, if not artfully expreſſed, with 
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as much Reſerve and Faſtneſt, as if it had been drawn up 
with a Bangorian Sincerity: Becauſe, though theſe Words, 
Great Fault and Offence, againſt this Houſe, and asking Par- 
don, &c. may be conſtrued to acknowledge the Truth of 
the Fault for which they thought him guiliy; yet: beg leave 
to ſay, that That ſeems to be but tacitly impliea, rather 
than clearly eæpreſt. For tho' the granting the Prayer of 
à Petition would ſeem to be according to the Senſe where- 
in the Perſon petitioned to underſtands it; yet the offering 
or preſenting a Petition in certain Terms, cannot be ex- 
tended any farther than the Mind and Word of the Peti- 
tioner, who (in difficult Caſes) muſt be ſuppoſed to mean 
the zarrow and moſt reſtricted Senſe of the Words: And 
I cannot but take particular Notice, that one Clauſe of the 
Petition is, that they would zake his Caſe into a favourable 
Confideration. If Words that, at firſt View, ſeem to bear 
one Senſe, may, upon a ftrifer Enquiry, be equally (at 
leaſt) capable of anotber, they muſt be taken in the moſt 
favoxrable Senſe they can bear; unleſs we be in a worfe 
Caſe than the People of Geneva were (from which the 
late Agreement, by the French and another Mediation, 
has happily relieved them) who, before they could receive 
any Fayour (after they had been committed) were to con- 
feſs, right or wrong, that they were guilty of what was 
laid to their Charge. And therefore, theſe Words, Fault 
and Offence committed againſt this Houſe, admit of an Ex- 
plication, and may ſignify no more than writing Letters 
upon Pieces of Paper whereon the Hand of. a Member had 
been counterfeited, or where the Writer was not fully 
certain that the Frank was written by the proper Hand of 
- & real Member. - 7 

Writing Letters in ſuch a Manner (which ſnews Im- 
prudence and Credulity, rather than evil Deſign) was cer- 
tainly a Fault and Offence: And ſo long as this may be, and 
certainly is, a Meaning of the Words, I don't ſee how they 
can fairly and eaſily be extended as the Senſe of the Peti- 
tioner, to any other: For tho? nothing can be in the Con- 
eluſion, but what isin the Premiſles; yet, I am told, the 
Concluſion always follows the weaker or narrow Part of 
the Premiſſes. I don't ſay this to arraign the Juſtice of the 
Houſe, nor to refer them to Sir Thomas More*s Liopia, 
where Prieſts are not puniſhed, but enjoy full Benefit of 


Clergy ; No, not at all: to vindicate the Parſon _ 
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from Forgery, if he was guilty, or from Imprudence aud In- 
diſcretion, if he was not guilty. I ſay, the Houſe did no ma- 
nifeſt Injuſtice to him; though I hope I may be allowed to 
ſay, it is Summum Fus; (and I need not tell what that is.) 
Yet, had the Houſe ſo pleaſed, they might have diſmiſſed 
him, as they did that Perſon who ſaid, he got his Frank 
from a Perſon uuknoun. | ſay, the Houſe did right; and 
yet for all that, it is not impoſſible, but very pteſumable, 
that the Parſon was not really, and in fact, Guilty of the 
Counterfeit. He denied that he had counterfeited the Hand, 
and there was no Witneſs to prove that he had done it. In 
many Caſes, even where Witneſſes have proved Things 
upon Oath, yet the CharaRer of the Perſon has ſo over- 
weihged with the Court, that they would not believe the 
Evidence. Had he done, as another did, viz. acquainted 
previouſly ſome Members with his Caſe, and ſo prepared 
them againſt the Time of his appearing beforethem, I make 
no doubt but he would have experienced their Equity 
and Clemency, rather than Juſtice, and been acquitted 
with Honour. | 
I have known him ſo many Years, and have had fo 
many Occaſions of being intimate with him, I may ſay, 
in all Reſpects, that I can ſcarce be perſwaded he could 
be guilty of any Thing that is mean or vile; he being, 
without Flattery, and to ſay nothing but the Truth, a 
Gentleman of Worth and Learning, an uſeful and much 
followed Preacher, and withal. ſo fair, punctual, and 
honeſt in his Dealings, that I never heard any body com- 
plain of him on that Account. Indeed I have heard him 
very much blamed for his Z-al, and unwearied Pains in 
recovering an Impropriation to a Certain Biſhoprick, which 
had been loſt for a conſiderable Time, and in all likeli- 
hood would never otherways have been recovered. This 
raiſed him many Enemies, and during the long Depen- 
dence of that Suit he was a greater Sufferer. I don't 
queſtion but he was well requited, and ('twas ſaid) he was 
preferred for that very Thing; though I can't tell if the 
Vicarage got any Advantage thereby : However, this l 
know myſelf, that he never rack'd nor ſqueez'd his Pari- 


. ſhoners, but ever compounded ata moderate and very 
_ eaſy Rate. He never ſued nor harraſled. them, but by 
his Good Nature and Indolence has often ſuffered him- 


ſelf to be impoſed upon; and, being a great Reader, 
| better 


* 
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detter acquainted with Books than Men, or the Way of 


the World, I'm afraid he truſted too much ta the late 
Affair to his Innocency, and the Simplicity of his Inten- 
tions, not being conſcious of any evil Deſign or Incli- 
nation: Which brings to my Mind a Text | heard him 
once pteach upon, the Children of this Mord are imtherr 
Generation wiſer than the Children of Light. The Harm- 
Jefſneſs of the Deve is always belt when joined with the 
Wiſdom of the Serpent. 9 897 
Being but an indifferent Scholar myſelf, I durſt no 
preſume to ſend this Letter to your Honour (though you 
deſired me to write often, eſpecially if any thing hap- 


pened more than ordinary) till I had ſhewed the Putpott 


of it to ſeveral honeſt Yeomen Farmers in the Neigh- 
bourhood. They all approved of my Deſign, and bad me 
aſſure you of their Votes and Intereſts at any enſuing 
Election; for as all af them are Freeholders in the Coun- 
ty, ſo ſome of them are Freemen both in a City and 
Borough. They require no Fee or Rewatd for their At- 
tendance, ( being perſuaded that you have the Honour 
and Intereſt of both King and Country at heart) only 

the Continuance of having the News ſent them 
duly franked. Pray, Sit, let it be by your , or ſome 


other Member's Hand, and don't depute or truſt any other 


to do it; for we Country Folks can't tell what may be the 
Conſequence, if it ſhould be otherwiſe. One of them adviſ- 
ed me to get the School-malter of the next Pariſh to write 
it in a better Hand and Form; and, he pitying the Doctor's 
Caſe, ſaid, Miſerum eſt etiamſi quis abſulutus fuerit cauſam 
dixiſſe; which he ſaid was in Engliſh, *Tis a ſad thin 
for 'a Man to be obliged to windicate himſelf, even thoug 
be ſhould be acquitted of the Thing laid to his Charge; 
which I take to be a different Way of exprefling our 
blunt Proverb, One Mar may better (ſteal, than another 
look on. For a Friend in Court is bettet than a Penny 

in Purſe. | 
I know no body but who was much concerned when 
they firſt heard of this Affair (being afraid it had been 
worle than it was) and greatly pitied the Caſe, except 
ſome of the impropriated Pariſh. There is, you know, 
an ancient, grave, preciſe Clergyman in the Neighbour- 
hood, of Orthodox Learning indeed, and regular Life, 
very ſtrict and reſerved in — all his Actions; but ſo 
ſtrict 
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fir, that he ſcarcely grants ſufficient Allowances for 


Infirmities, Misfortunes, or unforeſeen contingent Acci- 
dents, to others. I rent ſome Grounds in his Parifh, 
and went to pay him his Tythes, when I knew he would 
bring this Aﬀaic upon the Carpet. He was very ſevere 
upon his old Acquaintance, believing what he had read 
in the Votes was not only the Trath, but the whole Truth; 
and ſaid (notwithſtanding all former Intimacies and Ob- 
ligations) he would never ſee him any more, ſo as to be 
favourably reconciled to him, nor allow him to preach 
at his Church, as he had often done formerly on 
particular Occaſions. Though that grave Parſon be 
very rich, and is poſſeſſed of a good Crown Living, 
Which he would willingly change for a better, | took 


upon me to argue rhe Matter (though he ſeldom allows 


People to be free and familiar with him) and told him of 
two or three old Verſes I remembered ever ſince I was 
a School-boy, which may either ſuit a Divine br a Sol- 
diet. — Tantene animi; celeftibus ire? Vince ani- 
mos, iraſque tuas, qui cetera vincis. But Jeſt Heathen 
Authors ſhould be of ſmall Account, I ventured beyond 


my Bounds, and talked, though | don't pretent to write, 


like a Paſtor. I ſaid we are forbidden to be righteous over 
much. Tis a Character of a Child of God, that he takes 
not up an ill Report againſt his Neighbour, but rather 


ſhould cover his Faults, and admonith him; aud Charity 


thinketh no Evil, for Sæpe dieſpiter infeſto eddigit inte- 
grum. Paul the Apoſtle, as well as Saul the King, were 
juſtly blameable for their paſſiionate Zeal. I alſo told 
him how a certain great Man, afterwards a Biſhop, had 


explained St. Paul's Caſe in a Sermon himſelf had lent 


me, vi. that he owned his Paſſion ; and how the People 
of the iſland unjuſtly. entertained an ill Opinion uf him 
of a ſudden, only from owrward Appearance, which they 
as ſuddenly altered. But the Bereans were reckoned more 


noble, becauſe they ſearched if Things were ſo, or not. 
„I alſo ſhewed him what, at that Time, I had written 
in this Letter, and repeated my Reaſons to him; which 
had this Effect, that though he is very tenacious, and 


cates not that he ſhould at any Time alter, or be thought 


to have altered his Opinion; and, 1 muſt own, I had a 
_ ſtrong Suſpicion that this Fit of Zeal was rather ox#7ward 
than rea}, and proceeded Chictly from politick or pru- 


dential 


( 


dential Conſiderations; for he ſeemed overjoyed that the 
Caſe was ſo little to be blamed, when ſearched into the 
Bottom; nor did he ſeem quite pleaſed with himſelf for 
his haſty unbrotherly Cenſare, and raſh Reſolution. + 
When lwas concluding this Leiter, a pert little Gentle- 
man came in, and talk'd in a ſanguine Manner on very 
nice and critical Points; v/z. the Power of the H—ſe of 
of C——ns: As, Why might not Men talk of the Power 
of that H—fe, as well as of the Power of the K—g, ſeeing 
neither the one nor the other are unlimited? And as he 
made it a Queſtion, if that H-—ſe be a Court, ſo he 
aſſured us it was no Comrt of Record; that is, whatſoever 
is done there can be no Precedent, nor of any Conſe- 
quence in Courts of Judicature ; —— That the Houſe, 
as an Houſe, cannot adminiſter an Oath; and he added a 
great deal about a Freeman's being haraſſed or puniſhed, 
either in Purſe, Perſon, or otherways, without an Oath, 
or a Jury:. That no Man, nor Body of Men, can be 
proper Judges in their own Cauſe : — That no Body is 
obliged to anſwer Queſtions he thinks are enſnaring ; it 
being a Maximin all Laws, that no Man is obliged to ac- 
cuſe himſelf: —— And a Queſtion that ſhould not be 
anſwered, ſhould not be asked: — That the utmoſt he 
knew they could do was to commit to Goal, which is 
the mott diſgraceful, but the cheapeſt Way; or to the 
Cultody of a proper Officer, or to the T—r, which is 
the more honourable and teſpectful, but at the ſame time, 
the moit Cchargable: —— That one, thus under Dif. 
pleaſure, can be continued no longer in ſuch Confine- 
ment, than till the End of the Sn, when he muſt in 
Courſe be ſet at Liberty, without any Fee, at leaſt, at 
that Time: There are but few Precedents, if any, 
of the H—ſe's taking further Notice of Perſons ſo com- 
mitted: —— If they like their Condition, they may lye 
till till the P t be Pr—d or D ud; or, if they 
don't love their Quarers, they may offer a Petition to 
them, in whoſe Breaſt it lies either to paſs it, or rezeq 
it. He farther ſaid, T hat the enquiring after falſe Franks, 
in order to puniſh and ſuppreſs ſuch an unjuſtifiable 
Practice, was very commendable ; but as it was a mew 
Thing, of which he remembred no Precedent, he could 
not tell in what Manner it was belt to proceed againſt 
it. | | 
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Though lawfal Authority is not to be reſted, but muſt 
be ſubmitted to; and we are, for Conſcience Sake to ren- 
der to Cæſar the Things that are Ceſar's, and to give Tri- 
bute to whom Tribute is due: Vet he knew no Perſon, 
Court, or Houſe, that was abſolutely infallible, ſo as to 
make Truth, Falſhood, or Falſpood, Truth; or to bind Men 
to full Belief and active Obedience; to believe or affirm, 
what they know to be otherwiſe; or to do or think what 
is contrary to their Mind. A Man under Misfortune mult 
ſabmit. What Man is able to withſtand Leviathan? A 
Caſe may be clear to one Man, and not clear to another. 
Let Courts determine as they will in a publick Way, Men 
will ſtill retain their Right of private Judgment; and 
when a Caſe is not evidently clear, they will ſuſpend their 
Judgment, or at leaſt, incline to the charitable Side: And 
therefore, I preſume, 'tis a great Injuſtice when a Caſe js 
publiſhed, and any Thing ſappreſſed, or not expreſſed, 
which ought to have been expreſſed, that can give Light 
to the Matter: As I think the Votes ſhould have done. 

Great Bodies are liable to Miſtakes, as well as little 
ones, and ate not ſeldom led by Paſſion, Party, or other- 
wiſe. | have heard of divers Reſolves that have proceed- 
ed from ſlight Grounds, and gone farther than *rwould 
ſeem proper. What great Diſgrace can it be that a Par- 
ſon is called a Counterfeit, when a Right Reverend Fa- 
ther in God has been voted Unchriftian; whereby one 
who had for many Years been reckoned a Golden Can- 
dleftick (when it could no longer bear the Touchſtone) was 
reduced to be what his Enemies called him, viz.* one of 
Prince Metal. But what followed upon that Anti- epiſ- 
copal Tory Keſolution againſt a Low- church Proteſtant 
Prelate? Was he ever the leſs 4 Chriſtian? Did his Bre- 
thren deſpiſe him? Or was it any Detriment to his Re- 
e Pray, Sir, miſtake me not; it ſeems this is a 

igrefſion; it compares no Caſes; it makes no Applica- 
tian. Let your Honour judge. 

Theſe Things were zew to me, nor know I what to 
ſay to what he added, © That in olden Times, a certain 
great Body had not near ſo many Privileges as now? ; 
and as he did not remember that theſe were procured or 
ejtabliſhed by Act of Parliament, ſo neither could he tell 
ir they had been aſſumed by Degrees, as 'tis common for 
every Body to advance themſelves gradually) and only 


Con- 
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confirmed by Time and Cuſtom. Sometimes I thought 
he talked like a High-flyer for arbitrary Power, ſometimes 
like one that was for licentious Liberty, and ſometimes 
like a Leveller, or a rank Republican. To be ſure he 
was full of himſelf, and knew little in Fact of the 
Manner how Matters are carried in Courts of Law or 
Equity. ans 

he as I never intend to meddle in State Affairs, or 
Things too much above me, I ſhall not fix my Judgment, 
till | be fully informed by proper and ſufficient Authori- 
ty; yet | hope I may add, that had the Parſon's Antwer 
been printed in the Votes, as I truly think it ought to have 
been, Mankind had been left at more Liberty to have 
formed their own Judgment and Opinion about him, and 
that very likely in a more favourable Manner, than other- 
ways they could. 

I muſt beg of your Honour not only to pardon the Trou- 
ble of this long Letter, and excuſe any Rudeneſs, or any 
involuntary Miſtakes; but alſo that you would pleaſe to 
ſend an Anſwer, eſpecially as to Matters of Fact, whether 
Things be really ſo or not. As to Matters of Law or Right, 
it will be a more proper Time to have your Opinion by 
Word of Mouth, when we ſhall have the Happineſs of 
ſeeing yon, as we uſually do, in Autumn. 1 dare ſay yau 
will be attended on by moſt of our Neighbours, Gentry 
and Clergy, Freeholders, Tradeſmen and others, who are 
all of them proud of having an Opportunity of ſhewing 
how much they are in your Service and Intereſt; among 
whom none can have a greater Reſpect for your Ho- 
nour than | 


Your Humble and moſt Obedient Servant, 


FRANK YEOMAN. 
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The SerAk zx SPEECH 70 the King, 
on his Preſenting the Bills for the 
Royal Afent, at the Cloſe of the laſt 
Seſſion of Parliament. 


M of Gracious Sovereign, 


OUR Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal Subjects, 
Y the Commons of Great Britain in Parliament aſ- 
ſembled, attend your Majeſty with ſeveral Bills ; 
and with one amongſt the reſt for your Royal Aſſent con- 
cerning the Supplies granted for the Publick Service of the 
Year, allowing 3,750,000 l. for the Maintainance of your 
Fleets, Armies, and diſcharging a Million of the National 
Debr, and other Purpoſes. | 
\ Your Commons at firſt made Proviſion but for 10,000 
Seamen, they being ſufficient for the common Service; 
but having ſince been called on, by the Sufferings and 
Grievances of your Majeſty's Subjects, to ſtrengthen your 
Hands, to defend your Rights, and do them Juſtice againſt 
the lawleſs Power of the Spasiſh Nation in the Seas of 
America, where your Majeſty's SubjeQs have, by Nature, 
an unreltrained by Compact, and equal Right with them, 
and are not to be ſubje& to any ObſtruQion or Moleſtation 
whatſoever in their Palla e over thoſe free and open Seas; 
they have readily —. your Majeſty 10,000 more. To 
ſuffer the Spaniards to Rummage our Ships, is to give 
them a Right to the Sovereſgnty of thoſe Seas, as it was 
always deemed by Great Britain, and was never allowed 
by any af your Majeſty's Predeceſſors. 

Theſe Depredations deſerved the Conſideration of 
your Commons, and theſe OQutrages (if continued) will 
deſerve your Reſentment. To their Plunder they have 
added inſults; and to their Inſults, Cruelties : Inſults 
the more ſentibly felt, as they come from a People whoſe 
Power we always deemed inferior; and whoſe Strength 
we ever ſubdued when tried. With theſe Sentiments 
your Commons applied to the Father of their Country 
for Redreſs ; and received ſuch an Anſwer as the Fa- 
ther of their Country ſhould give: For which your faith- 
ful Commons make moſt grateful and dutiful Acknow- 

ledgments. 
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ledgments. Their Application on this Oceaſion, was 
on behalf of their Trade, which is the Life and Blood 
of this Nation; reſting perſuaded, that by your Inter- 
oſition, you will be able to obtain Juſtice, for paſt 
njuries, as well as future Security for your Tradin 
Subjects, for the Sake of the Dignity of your Majelty's 
Imperial Crown, and the Honour of the Brizifþ Nati- 
on; which they are ſenſible never were, nor ever can 
— oy ſecure than under your Majeſty's Royal Pro- 
tection. 
Since your Majeſty's Paternal Care has preſerved this 
Nation under many Difficulties from the Calamities of 
War, and every good Man hopes you will be able to 
accompliſh the great Work before you without it; yet 
if the Lot be ſo, that no Satisfaction for our Loſſes 
and Sufferings can be had, nor Security for the future, 
nor the Credit of the Brie: Nation ſupported but by 
Force of Arms; there's not one 'Man in the Nation 
whoſe Heart and Hands would not be willing to ſup- 
port your Majeſty therein, as your faichful Commons 
are * and ready to do. 055 Ne 
To theſe neceſſaty Ends, they deſire your Majeſty's 
Royal Acceptation of the Supplies which they have 
8 for that Purpoſe; which, with ſeveral other 
ills, Six, upon the Table, ate ready for the Royal 
Aſſent, and are for the Benefit of the Publick ; particu- 
larly that which reſtrains the Privilege of Parliament: A 
Work begun before, but now compleat; and which will 


put an End to a Practice which tended to the Reproach 
and Diſhonour of Parliament. 


N 

An Bixcellent New BALLAD. Tine of; 

King John and the Abbot of Canterbury, 
12 H O' Ovid has given us ſo many Relations 


Of Whimſical Changes and odd Transformations, 
His Tales may be falſe, they were told long ago, 
Hear a Tale that is true, a Tale tout nouvear. 
Derry down, down, &c. 
Tt is of a Knight, and a Lawyer beſide, | 
(If you grant him the laſt, which by moſt is deny'd,) 
A M-— J—ge, and a Juſtice of Peace, 
King's Council, and who in the D— y takes Place. 
Derry, &c. 
This Knight, of ſo many Employments poſſeſt, 
With ſuch eminent Honours and Dignities bleſt, 
One would think was content; but Times are ſo bad, 
Like a broken Diſtiller, he takes a new Trade. 
| Derry, &c. 
In the Grand Cavalcade, to attend the Dead Queen, 
It was order'd, that none but high Rank ſhould be ſeen 3 
The Knight thought himſelf in this Order included, 
But he found, to his Sorrow, he only intruded. 
X Derry, &c. 
For, when dreſt 2-/a-mode, with a Countenance big, 
Very fond of himſelf, in a Learned Long Wig, 
As a proper Attendant, he offer'd to wait, 
He was told 'twas too ſoon to admit him as yet. 
BETH | Derry, &c. 
For that none but the Twelve, and the Chancellor were 
Proper Perſons with Barons and Dukes to appear. 
Is it ſo, quoth the Knight, alack! and alas! 
When ſhall I be a Judge? 'tis a delicate Place ! | 
Derry, &c. 
But thoſe who had ſeen him in Veſtminſter-ball, 
Could not be deceived, the Change was ſo ſmall ; 
What's the Colour of Gowns, when the Taper betrays 
The Noſegay with which he fo prettily plays? 
Derry, &c. 
Diſguis'd like himſelf had a Criminal been, 
Brought before him, ſuſpected of evil Dan, 
He had, on the Black 44, without Mainprize or Bail, 


Committed poor Calprit to Bridewel!! or Jail. 
Derry, &c. 


N. Z. He is at preſent treating with a certain Ja—ge, to reſign in his 
Favour. | 
| Make 


{4 
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- 
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3 
Make the Caſe but his own, at your Folly he'd laugh, 
And would 2uaſop ſuch an Order, and Quibbling get f. 
He's not meant by the Ad, he'd make it full clear, 
His Veſtment was I bite, nothing B/ack did appear. 
8 Dr. Derry, &c. 
But yet, in my-Judgment, the Pha can't be good, + 
For if the Diſguiſe be well underſtood, A 
White, Emblem of [nn'cente. wou'd plainly appear, 
The propereſt Mai that a Lawyer can 3 Sy 
4 &. 
Some ſay he is proud; but tis SumbIe, I think, 
To deſcend from a J—ge: to'carry 4 Link: 
But if he is paid in his own Occupation, 
Tis good to get Money in any Vocation. 
| « Derry, &c. 
Some ſay, that from Paupers he would not take Pay, 
Sufficiently pleaſed his Parts to diſplay ; f 
And that, for Admittance, Colt- Money he paid, 
'Tis a general Cuſtom in ev'ry Ne Trade. PITTY 
Derry, &c. 
But moſt People ſay, that it was but a Treat, ' 
To have him amongſt them the Honour was great: 
Beſides, as all griev'd for the Death of the Queen, 
They wanted a Subject to laugh off the Spleen. 
| Derry, &c. 
Vex'd at Heart, that he could not there ſtrut it in State, 
He reſolv'd to look on, and learn to be Great. 
Thus Gameſters, whoſe Money and Credit are gone, 
Stand behind others Chairs, looking lily on. 
erry, &c. 
To be One in the Anthem his Int'reſt he us'd, 
Such an eminent Knight could not be refus'd; 
Such a Man as the Knight in the Choir might been needed, 
For perhaps he could Sing as well as he Pleaded. 
Derry, &c. 
Attendedhby B-—ch, who is ne'er out of Breath, 
In prowling for Corpſe, and hunting for Death: 
An Hireling of Sorrow begot him, tis ſaid, 
For he always looks diſmal, and fit for the Trade. 
2 Derry, &c. 
In Surplices clad; 'mongſt the Muſical Bands, 
They march'd in oceſſion, with Lights in their Hands: 
Like the Jaye inthe Fable, each cock'd up his Crown, 
And ſtrutted with Ornaments none of his own. : 


LY 


Sig 


) 


Sir 7:=mas's Pipe was ſo charming and clear, 
That fome People thought _—_— was there : 
He warbled ſo well, ſome Arch-Rogues did avew, 
Twou'd be right, if, like him, he was gea/ify'd too. 
5 Derry, &c. 
Had you ſeen how Erect and Majeſtick he was, 
You wou'd ſay he as well his New Station did grace, 
As the Bench, when he ſtrove moſt gdroit to appear, 
When his Wife and his Child came to ſee him fit there. 
Derry, &c. 
To thoſe who had ſeen him to Temple-Church go, 
With Gait moſt ere, and in Majeſty flow: 
Four Men at his Tail (Four Men of his own) 
Thus clad in a Surplice, he had not been known. 
Foes. Derry, xc. 
For a Frolick ſo odd the true Cauſe to aſſign, * 
Wou'd puzzle ſome Heads, but it won't puzzle mine; 
Tho' his Friends, to excuſe him, made this a Pretence, 
That dhe Government then had juſt ſeiz'd Common Senſe : 


Derry, &c. 
Yet I venture to ſay, the true Cauſe I have hit, 


(To me it is plain) by 5B— ch he was bit: 
The Truth, I'm afraid, will appear very ſoon, 
We need only wait till the Change of the Moon. 


Derry, &c. 
And now to conclude this comical Farce, 


I wiſh Bomb may always ſtick cloſe to his A—ſe. 

Of their Gowns at the Bar both ought to be ſtript, 

As they ated like Boys, both like Boys ſhould be whipt. 
Derry, &c. 
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'The NEGOTIATORS: Or Don Die 

brought #0. Reaſon. An Excellent- Now | 

BALLAD.” Tune of Packington s Pound. 
| I 


| 7-14 | 8 
UR Merchants and Turre a ſtrange Pother have made, 
With Loſſes ſuſtain'd in their Ships and their Trade: 
| But now they. may laugh, and. quite baniſh-their Fears, 
Nor mourn for loſt Liberty, Riches, or Ears: 
| | Since Blug-fring. the Great, 1 
To better, their Fate, | A 1 
- Once more has determin'd he will Negotiate ; 
And ſwears the proud Den, whom be:dares not to fight, 


Shall ſubmit to his Logick, __ do em all Right, 


F II. Ig 25 
No ſoaner the, Knight had declar'd his Intent, 
But ftraight to the ih Now Dis he went; 55 
And leſt, if alone, of Sueceſa he might fail, 45 * vu 
Took with him his Brother to Balance the Scale: 
For long he had knoẽwẽw an.. 5 
What all Men myſt own, \ ++ | | 
That Two Heads, were ever deem'd better than One: 
And ſure in Great Britain no Two Heads there are 
That can with the Knight's _ his Brother's compare. 
| II | # SE, * 
Theſe Warthies arriving at Don Djego's Gate, 
A long while in the Street were obliged to wait: 
They, at length, were let into a Room without Fire, 
And to ſpeak with Don Diego moſt humbly deſire; 
They tarry'd full long. . a 
Yawn'd, whiſtled and ſung, TS 
With Impatience at length they began to be ſtung; 
When a Servant demanded their Meſſage in Writing, 
For the Don had been purged that Day, and was Sh——g, 
| __ | 
On this they aroſe, and prepar'd to be gone, 
Preſenting their humble Reſpe&s to the Don, 
They ſaid they'd attend him next Day, if he pleas'd ; 
In order to which his Man's Fiſt was well greas'd ; 
So without further Speeches, | | 
| (Þ . bo 5 up his me on | *. 6 
ray note what great Patience otiating teaches 
And both Knight and Squire for that eee away, 
Reſolving to wait on Don Diego next Day. | 
ö | When 
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The NEGOTIATORS: Or Don Dir 


brought to Reaſon. An Excellent New 
BALLAD. Tune of Packington's Pound. 


0 | 

UR Merchants and Tarrs a ſtrange Pothe- have made, 

With Loſſes ſuſtain'd in their Ships and their Trade: 

But now they may laugh, and quite baniſh their Fears, 
Nor mourn for loſt Liberty, Riches, or Ears: 

Since Bluegfring the Great, 

To better their Fate, | 

Once more has determin'd he will Negotiate; 
And ſwears the proud Don, whom he dares not to fight, ' 
Shall ſubmit to his Logick, * do 'em all Right. 


No ſooner the Knight had declar'd his Intent, 
But ſtraight to the Ji Don Diego. he went; 
And leſt, if alone, of Succeſs he might fail, 
Took with him his Brother to Balance the Scale: 
For long he had known, 
What all Men muſt own, 
That Two Heads were ever deem'd better than One: 
And ſure in Great Britain no Two Heads there are 
That can with the Knight's and his Brother's compare. 
III. 
Theſe Worthies arriving at Don Diego's Gate, 
A long while in the Street were obliged to wait: 
They, at length, were let into a Room without Fire, 
And to ſpeak with Don Diego moſt humbly deſire; 
They tarry'd full long, | 
Yawn'd, whiſtled and ſung, 
With Impatience at length they began to be flung ; 
When a Servant demanded their Meſſage in Writing, 
For the Don had been purged that Day, and was Sg. 
WH. 
On this they aroſe, and prepar'd to be gone, 
Preſenting their humble Reſpects to the Don, 
They ſaid they'd attend him next Day, if he pleas'd ; 
In order to which his Man's Fiſt was well greas'd: 
So without further Speeches, 
H-—— tuck'd up his Breeches, 
(Pray note what great Patience Negotiating teaches) 
And both Knight and Squire for that time went away, 
Relolving to wait on Don Diega next Day. 


When 


V. 

When the Morrow was come, to the Dos thy 
Who bid them the Cauſe of their Viſit declare. 
Quoth the Knight, Noble Den, Iam come to implore, 
That you would their Ships to our Merchants reſtore: 

- For, ſure as a Gun, ; 

J ſhall elſe be undone, 

And whither for Refuge, alas! ſhall I run? 
You very well know my ſad Caſe, that I dare 
Neither 41. you for Peace, * "a offer you War. 


Quoth H-——, I beg, gentle Dos, I may join 
In the humble Requeſt of this Brother of mine; 
And ſurely I hope he may merit your Pity, 
Since for you he has labour'd in every Treaty. 
Were each Secret Evil 
In the, Treaty of S——//e, 
Fully known, he would quickly be ſent to the Devil: 
And fince he ſo often has ventur'd a Halter, | 
Who knows but at laſt he 7 give up ,? 


Conſider how often himſelf he expos'd, 
And 'twixt You and Great Britain's juſt Rage interpos'd : 
When her Fleets were equipp'd, you muſt certainly know, 
By him they were hinder'd from ſtriking a Blow. 

Thus Hofier the brave 

Was ſent to his Grave, 

n an Errand which better had fitted a Slave 
Being order'd to take ( if he could ) your Galleons, 
By the Force of Perſuaſion, n_ * of bis Guns. 
Quoth the Don, what you ſay, my good Friends, may be true, 
But I wonder that you for ſuch Varlets will ſue. 
Merchants! ha ! they were once Sturdy Beggars, I think, 
And were I in your Place, I would let them all fink. 

They oppos'd your Exciſe; 

Thus, if you are wiſe, 

Reject their Petitions, be deaf to their Cries ; 
And let us like Brothers together agree, 
You Exci/e them on Land, — Extije them at Sea. 


Noble Don, quoth the Knight, I ſhould heartily cloſe 
(For hugely I like it) with what you propoſe : 

Our Merchants are grown very ſaucy and rich, 
And 'ts Time to prepare a good Rod for their Breech 3 


Were 
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Were I once to ſpeak true, 
Give the Devil his due, q ot 
I love them as little, nay, far leſs than ou; 
And would willingly cruſh them, but that I'm af raid 
Of this a bad Uſe by my "_ might be made. 


Sir Knight, quoth the Don, tis in vain to diſcourſe, 
For Words are with me of no manner of Force; 15 
If you mean to convince me, Sir Blue firing, you muſt + 
Without farther Prating, come down with your Duff. 

Then, for one Year or twain, 

They ſhall quiet remain, 

After which I'll fall on with freſh Fury again: 
If you like my Propoſal, ſtrait count out the Guineas, 
Or elſe pray be gone like a on of Ninnies. 


When the Don had done ſpeaking, the Knight and his Brother 
For a Time, like ſtuck Pigs, ſtood and ſtar'd at each other; | 
Bat finding at laſt, that he ſcorn'd for to ſtoop, | 
They immediately gave him a Warrant on S&——-p : | 

Then ſtrutting away, | 

To each other they ſay, 

Our Politicks have put off this Evil Day: | 
Let us now to our Maſter, and ſwear that the Nation | 
Had been loſt, were it not — 228 Negotiation. 
To $—— 7 they went, and accoſted the x g. 
And ſaid, My D— L——ge, happy Tidings we bring. 
Don Diego at firſt was as ſtiff as the Devil, 
But we ſoon found a Method to make him more civil: 

We ſhew'd him the Amount 

Of the Merchants Account, 

And told him your M——'s Sword was not blunt; 
At which he began for to tremble and quake, 
And promiſes fu/l 1 make. 

l 


— 


How happy is Britain ſuch Heroes to breed, 

To ſtand by the Nation in Caſes of Need! 

What a Great Man is he! who his Enemies beats, 

i Without the Aſüſtance of Armies or Fleets ? 

Y He can quell ev'ry Foe, 

1 Without ftriking a Blow, 
And can conquer as far as the Money will go: | 

And when he at laſt has exhauſted your Store, | | 

Os his Perſonal Credit hell borrow you more. 
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The RIVAL WIVES: Or, the Greeting 
of CLARISSA-70 SKIRRA in the Elyſian 
Shades. 2 A 


CARCE had the Ghoſts of P/yto's gloomy Shade 
Lull'd the loud Storm C/arifa's Coming made; 
The roaring Styx was juſt grown calm again, 

And Mirth poſſeſt the wide Tartareas Plain; 

When lo! a ſecond Noiſe invades their Ears, 

And louder Tumults ſhape their growing Fears, 

Strait a huge Dæmon, in a hollow Sound, 

Proclaims th* unwelcome baneful News around; 

4 Prepare, ye Slaves! he cries, your Queen to meet; 
« Fam'd S&x IRR A comes! ye D----d her Preſence greet! 
Through all the vaulted Domes the Meſlage flies, 

They reach c'en Plate: Manſion with their Cries, 


So when to Tothill, or to Clerkenwell, | 
Some Nymph is ſent, for Crimes too vile to tell; 
If with Bed Cap, or filken Gown ſhe's bleſt, 
Due Reverence ſhe claims from all the reſt; 
A more than uſual Noiſe the Dungeon rends, 
Which louder ftill from Cell to Cell deſcends : 
The Keeper cries, © Make room for Madam there; 
While all the hungry, ſtarving Wretches ſtare. 


In a long Shade, with deadly Henbane ſpread, 
Clariſſa drooping hangs her ſhameful Head; 
When SXKIRA4A 5 Name ſhe hears, malicious Smiles 
Riſe in her Face, and all her Boſom boils; 
Revenge! my Soul, ſhe cries, my Rival's come 
This, fince ſhe ſhares it, is no dreadful Doom; 
But yet there wants one Shadow more than this, 
ATHIRD ſtill greater; That would make it Bliſs : 
Ha! there ſhe glides! perfid:ous Shade, yet ftay ! 
And hear what Rage and Vengeance bid me ſay. 


Wrong'd as I was, in Perſon and in Fame, 

I'll now the Cauſe of all my Wrongs proclaim ; 

If trifling Errors to my Share did fall, | 

*Twas ſome Excuſe, you, Monſter ! caus'd them all. 

By fond Affection mov'd, I met my Lord, 

Chear'd by his Look, obedient tochis Werd; 1 
5 


12 
The nuptial Tye cou'd ne er two Hearts unite, 
More form'd for mutual Tranſport and Delight: 
Swift wing'd with Love, the Moments gaily flew, 
Each Bliſs, tho' oft repeated, ftill was neFW 
Love's fragrant Bloſſom, opening to the Sun, 
Till thou, curſt Sorc'reſs! like a Blight came on: 
"Twas then my BUF 9, flighting all his Vows, 
The Marriage Band, the tender Name of Spouſe, 
Firſt from the menial Herd ſelected Thee, 
To raiſe Thee high at once to ruin Me: 
What Beauties had'ſt thou? what prevailing Charms 
Couldſt thou e er boaſt, to draw him to thy Arms? 
No Birth, no Titles grac'd thee, mean, and low 3 
Thy Blood, in vulgar Channels wont to flow. 
A while, unknowing of the fatal Guile, 
J innocently met him with a Smile; 
O had the Secret ill been kept unknown, 
I had been happy —= Id been wrong'd alone; 
But buſy Tongues convey'd it to my Ears, 
And too-ſufficient Proofs confirm'd my Fears: 
Inſtead of Poverty, and hitmble State, 
I ſaw an Equipage around thee wait; l 
And found too late that thou by Pride wer't grown 
The Scorn and Envy of the cens'ring Town. © 
Mad to be thus deſpis' d, frantick and wild, 
Of Honour's Ties, and Reaſon's Guide beguil'd, 
I flew for my Revenge, alas! to what? _ 
All Senſe of Virtue, Shame, and Friends forgot, 
Enrag'd at him, my own Deſtruction ſought. _ 
While ſecret Pleaſure and exulting Pride 
Taught thee my little Failings to deride. 
Plung'd in the Sea of Vice, I waded through, 
And all the Plea I had was —— Monſter! —— you. 


Tho? baniſh'd from his Bed, yet till I ſtrove 
By virious Services to gain his Love: | 
While you in Riot, void of Senſe or Shame, 


Still ſhar'd his Paſſion by a ſhocking Name. Ot 


Twas ſaid, and vulgar Tongues ſoon ſpread it round, 
If not with Charms, you did with Senſe abound; ' 
That ſtrict Diſcretion, *bove the Reach of Man, 
Taught you the Politician's Thoughts to ſcan ; 
Hence he his Counſels form'd, and every Scheme 
Ow'd its Prodigious Birth to You, not Him : 

( As Conjurers of old had Spirits wait, | 
Who, all that chanc'd, would to their Lords relate: 


{ 


Hence 
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Hence You and He alike were blam'd or prais'd, 
As the unthinking Multitude were pleas'd. "5" 
That fatal Day's Miſhap you needs muſt know, 
When his GzzaT Scyeme of all receiv'd a Blow; 
The Mob enrag'd a hapleſs Female tore 
Forth from her Coach, and that *twas you they ſwore ; 
Their well tim d Rage, had they but gueſs'd aright, 
Had ended all my Pains and Fears that Night. 
To ſee you thus exalted, high in Pow'r, 
And I forlorn, yet even this I bore; 
The World,, by Fortune blinded, made their Court 
To you, who'd lately been their Game and Sport. 
ence view the vain Deluſions of Mankind, 
How Riches dazzle, and how Titles blind! 
If Great, ne'er ſtick at Vice, Who dare defame? 
The vicious Poor alone can merit Shame. 
with Impunity each Moment cheat, 
For what low petty Rogues their Fate would meets 
And what our Anceſtors would deem a Crime 
Is grown a Virtue by the Courſe of Time. 
Men now may Keep, their Ladies Freedoms take; 
Each Knight his W—— re, each Lady has her Rake; 
Scandal and Spleen in vain their Venom ſpit, 
To be gallant and lewd is tip-top Wit. 
Like Rybra, or like You, they ſcorn to wed, 
Yet boaſt the Shame of a polluted Bed; 
Think Vice is poor unleſs tis publick ſhewn, 
And lead their Baſtard Offspring through the Town. 


This 1 endur'd, no Recompence I ſought, 
Refign'd entirely up to Care and Thought; 
For this the tributary Shore I drein'd, 
And half the Riches of the Sea diſtrain'd : 
All Nature did her wondrous Works impart, 
And ftrait the Gaorro roſe, compleat in Art: 
O bliſsful Scenes! I could not then divine, 
That for ſo foul a Gem I form'd that Shrine 
I ſunk at laſt, oppreſt with Shame and Grief, 
Glad to reſign the poor Remains of Life: 
One laſt Farewel I ask'd, the ſad Requeſt 
Rais'd freſh Emotions in my throbbing Breaſt ; 
Conſcious how much your Pow'r prevail'd — this Boo 
Cry'd I, this Favour I intreat alone; a 
« Since Fate thus ſevers our united Hands, 
« You never more would join in nuptial Bands: 
By all our firſt fond Loves, I urg'd my Pray'r, 
And begg'd the Dear Inconſtant he would ſwear. 
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So thrive I, ſaid he, in whate'er I do, 
As now I keep this Promiſe made to you; 
Ne'er ſhall theſe Hands again receive a Mate, 
Ne'er will I enter on the Marriage State: 
PerfidiousWretch! how well thou'ft kept thy Vows, 
Sx1RRa, deceitful, cunning SxirRa knows: 
Pleas'd with his Promiſe, I refign'd my Breath, 
And yielded to the frozen Arms of Death. 
Scarce had the Earth entomb'd my ſad Remaing, 
And freed me from the Dread of earthly Pains; 
The ſtarting Tear wip'd from the Mourner's Eye, 
Though feign'd, and forc'd, was yet but ſcarcely dry, 
When — Shame to tell! with all che Fire of Youth, 
Forgetting me, and Conftancy and Truth; 
Spite of a ſneering World, whoſe envious Smiles 
Exulting now at all his artful Wiles, | 
He Wong thee, and the ſame Vows he ſwore, 
Renew'd to thee, he'd giv'n to me before. | 
What Charms, what Arts, what Cunning couldſt thou uſe, 
To draw ſo Wiſe a Mas to ſuch a Noole? | 

I've heard, by Drugs too ſtrong ta be withſtood, 
Women have oft bewitch'd Man's raving Blood: 
Couldſt thou do this ?—;What Drugs, what Charms have Pow'r 
To give freſh Youth to feeble, dull Fourſcore ? 
The aged Lechers at ſome Face that's. new, 
Whene'er ſome blaoming Beauty comes in View, 
Feel ſudden Pains, Deſires that once could move, 
Tormented, tho? not pleas'd, with Qa of Love. 


But who in Fancy dull, firſt kept a Miſs, 
Ugly, nor form'd to give Delight or Bliſs ; 
Who for whole Years retains th' imperious Dame, 
Bully'd not charm'd into an am'rous Flame: 
Should he, to ſtap the World in Cenſure bold, 
Mike her his Wife, when impotent and old; 
Would not Mankind agree in gen'ral Votes, 
He's mad, orielſe in ſecond Childhood doats ? 
Where was the Gout? Why ceas'd the Gravel's Rage? 
Or did thy Eloguence his Pains aſſwage? 14 


O envy not, ye Fair! the Men their Sex, 
Whom thouſand Cares, and thouſand Ills perplex, 
Nor think them bleſt *cauſe freely they may rove, 
Unbounded through the, Labyrinths of Love, 


Jo | G 2 Rove 


4) 1 


Rove not we freely, when in high Diſdain 

Of Virtue's Struggles, or of Honour's Stain, 

The Man we love we take, whole Years enjoy, 
Nor Cenſure, Care, nor Scandal, can annoy ; 
Since in the End the myſtic Prieſ beſtows 
The very Virtue we at firſt did loſe? 


Fix'd in theſe dark Abodes I felt no Reft, * 
But one continual Canker gnaw'd my Breaft ; 
Still for his Good my Heart with Ardour glow'd, 
And this falſe Step in friendly Dreams I ſhow's: 
At midnight Haurs, from my dark Cavern freed, 
I travers'd all the buſy Town with ſpeed, 
To know their diffrent Judgments on this Deed. 
His Friends (tho' few they were) with o'ercaſt Brows, 
A diſcontented Sorrow did diſcloſe ; 
None could with Smiles approve, howe'er polite; 
No Gazetteer a Complement could write. 
While, pleas'd, the Courtier ſmiles, the Farmer fings, 
This to their Cauſe, they think, new Comfort brings; 
The chearful Merchant fills his flowing Bowl, 
And with new Tranſports elevates his Soul: 
While each agrees to join the gen'ral Voice, 
That he has ſhew'd his Fo/ly in this Choice 
Hence did they fit preſaging o'er their Wine 
His 7udgment's Failure, — his quick Decline. 


Next to the fatal Scene my Spirit hy'd, 
And ſaw _thee deck'd, new-made an hone/t Bride; 
While on thy Heart a little Demon ſate, 

Swell'd with Ambition, and with Pride elate. 

The Bed was deck'd with all the Pomp of Love, 
And ſeem'd the Image of th' 7da/ian Grove. | 
He, like Adonis dreſt, limp'd on behind, 

Age in his Limbs, though Youth was in his Mind. 
On the ſoft Scene, enrag'd, I ſaw you laid, 

With no fierce Joys your Slumbers to invade. 
Next Morn the Levee's Farce with Smiles I view'd, 
Thro' various antick Characters purſu'd. 

A Rev'rend Lawn with Scrapes his Homage pays, 
Though Conicience gives the Lye to all he lays, 
One ſtrait finds out you're born of noble Birth, 


And that your Beauty charms all Men on Earth: 


While in your Anti-chamber humbly wait 
Ladies of Rank, Condition, and Eſtate. 

All Scandal filenc'd ; rich and virtuous grown, 
You claim a Rank now equal to their own. 
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So much can Fortune dazzle in this Caſe? -- 
That on a Poſt or Log a Ribbon place, 
The Mob revere, and ſtrait it ſhines His Grace. 
And ev'ry Wench pick'd from the ſervile Croud 
(If by ſome Man of Quality avow'd) 
1s dubb'd my Lady; and each Wretch before 
That ſhunn'd her Sight, and ſhov'd her from his Door; 
Now cringing hambly at each Motion bends, 
For Fayours ſues, and on her Smiles depends : 
We've loſt the ancient Virtue of our Sires, 
'Tis not intrinfick Worth the World admires; 
Nonſenſe and Noiſe can now alone engage, 
Aſſurance, Titles, Dreſs, and Equipage. 


Then ſunk ingloriouſly in Sloth and Eaſe, 

Like Anthony he liv'd but You to pleaſe; 

The World neglefted was, and Britain mourn'd, 
Until her S--teſ--mn's Senſes were return'd : 
Unhappy He! whole Days to give to You, 

Who Nobler Trophies ſhould have had in View. 

St. J- in State Affairs the Mark could hit, 

And temper Politicks with Love and Vit: 

From that /oft De:zk, wou'd fire the Hermit's Soul, 
He ſent Diſpatches round from Pole to Pole. 

Would F---ry for the Miſtreſs of his Heart 

One Moment from the Cabinet depart ? 

Or would Le Quadra chuſe the Am'rous Scene? 
Tho' he had nought to do but hear poor K— | 
Theſe while their Country bleeds, all fcorn to Heep 
Yet You your Hero in fond Dalliance keep: 
Debas'd he cry'd, let who will rale the Main, 


I for this Kiſs would give up all to & n. 


More brilliant next at C-. t I ſaw you ſhine, 
Where all the Flatt'rers in your Praiſes join, 
Ten thouſand ſpreading Scandals Me defame, 
Each Prude takes Pleaſure to revile my Name; 
While you triumphant on my Ruins riſe, 
And gild your Vices with the rich Diſguiſe. 
Amaz'd, confounded, to my Shades I flew, 
Unable to ſuſtain another View : 

This only Comfort eas'd my anxious Pain, 

I knew your Tranſports could not long remain. 

But as for me, why ſhould the Buſy Tongues 
Unmov'd, repeat my Errors, not my Wrongs ? 

Whom have I hurt? What envious Wretch can ſay 


The Poor from me, unpity'd, went away ? 
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The low, diſtreſs'd in me ſtill found a Friend, 
And all that on my Bounty did depend. 
No Pride, no Oſtentation, ſpoii'd my Boon, : 5 
The Benefit beſtow'd, forgot as ſoon. | 
Say, when with Affluence bleſt, couldſt thou e'er boaſt 
Any that met Afliſtance at thy Coft? 
Still from thy Door the Poor and Needy fled, 
Nor ſought the Hungry, there, their daily Bread: 
Yet Calumny and Shame my Mem'ry wait 
For Errors known too well, and found too late. 
Vice, if ſucceſsful, loſes ſtrait its Name; 
Tf anſucceſsful, meets with certain Shame. 
Yet let the partial World judge how it may, 
13 uncloſes all one fatal Day; 
ares the gall'd Conſcience, and betrays its Guilt, 
Purſues the Murd'rer for the Blocd he's ſpilt, 
In vain the Villain's hid in ſpecious Forms. 
Unerring Juſtice all his Fraud diſarms, 
Regards the gaudy Robe no more than Rags, 
And damns the Miſer with his hoarded Bags; 
Pulls Regal Pride, and ſtern Oppreſſion, down, 
And ſpoils the Tyrant of his ill- got Crown: 
Till this ſad Day here doom'd with me to rove, 
And fhare the Horrors of this gloomy Grove, 
You, SxtaraA! as you once partook my State, 
Shall now partake the Terrors of my Fate. 
O! how unlike the fond luxuriant Bliſs, 
T'nat Earth once gave thee, are the Pains of this! 
Inſtead of Reehm—d's Bow'rs and verdant Scenes, 
Its riſing Landſcapes ſpread with Ever-greens ; 
The blighted Cypreſs, Henbane, and the Yew, 
Invenom'd all, fhall only meet your View. 
No Grotto's form'd for Franſport, Love, and Joy, * 
No downy Coach to meet the am'rous Boy; 
But gloomy Shades and Cells, which void of Light, 
Abound with dreary Phantoms of the Night: 
No purling Streams, like Thames, the Shores to lave, 
But black Cocytus* horrid roaring Wave; 
And ſtill to make thy Torments more compleat, 
In various Shapes my Image ſhalt thou meet : 
Still bellowing in thy Ears, the curſed Cauſe 
That this impartial Vengeance on thee draws 3 
Thy Crimes repeat, and in thy trembling Ears 
Proclaim my Wrongs, and ſo augment thy Fears. Eon 


Thus will I ſay, Now, Traitreſs, ſeek thy Lord, 
And try what Joy his Preſence will afford! 


Where's 
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Where's now thy gay Delights, thy wanton Mirth? 
And all the Luxuries thou ſhar'dſt on Earth ? 
Now ravage India, and the Vaſſal Globe, 
And Nature of her choiceſt Sweets diſrobe; 
In Spices, like the Eaſtern Bird, expire, 
And riſe more lovely from the balmy Fire : 
With richeſt, Viands now thy Table ſpread, 
Richer than thoſe on which fam'd Nero fed; 
Then dreſt in all th' Extravagance of Pride, 
Thy fond old Husband fitting by thy Side, 
Drink Pearl diſſolv d. the nobleſt thou canſt find, 
And riot on the Plunder of Mankind. 


Thus in tormenting Accents (till thy Foe) 
My Words ſhall double all thy Scenes of. Woe : 
From Shade to Shade I'll till purſue thy Ghoſt, 
Nor let one Moment of Deſpair be loſt. 

Nay more, to give: thee Pain, thou ſhalt behold 
The Wonders which the myſtic Fates unfold ; 
How from dark Cauſes Embrio Miſchiefs riſe, 
And fill th' admiring World with wild Surpriſe. 
How Europe bleſſes her indulgent Star, 

Boaſts ſettled Pare, yet ev'ry State's at War. 
And when a flagrant Blunder I eſpy, 

« SKIRRA; thy Love occaſion'd this, I'll cry. 
See where the once fam'd Empreſs of the Main, 
By Pirates robb'd, from Vengeance does refrain; 
Sees Europe's Scum defy her falling Pow'r, 

Her ruling FLac inſulted, mock'd and tore; 
Lethargic Slumbers all her Spirits ſeize, 

And ſee, ſhe ſinks to Nothing, by Degrees; 
Her Sons with Ardour burn, each Boſom glows, 
And would Revenge the Inſults of their Foes. 
But cloſe confin'd by Pow'r and awful Sway, 
Their Spirits fink, inactive, to decay: 

The Britifþ Lions, quite degen'rate grown, 

See themſelves robb'd, yet lie ſupinely down: 
From martial Camps and Fields their Youth retire 
To lulling Sounds, and female foſt Deſire ; 

From the ſhrill Trumpet's Clang, the Drum's loud Nate, 
They fly, enraptur'd, to an Eunuch's Throat. 
*T'was not by ſuch as theſe that Britons roſe, 

And quell'd the moſt obdurate of their Foes. 

When the 7berian o'er the trembling Main, 
Threaten'd our Land with all the Strength of Spain, 
ELIz 's Captains rous'd at once to Arms, 


Aud met undauntedly their rude Alarms. 


Had 
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Had Drake or Raleigh then, as Heroes now, 
Dreaded a rough fcarr'd Face, or wrinkled Brow t 
Or had they aim'd at nought but Dreſs and Eaſe, 
Where then had been the Empire of the Seas? 
Thus Britain's ſank in Sloth, and Lux ry drown'd, 
The S:orn and Dupe of all the Nations round; 
While haughty Gavr her growing Pow'r extends, 
To Sov'reign Empire o'er Mankind pretends : 
Where'er ſhe comes Terror and Dread ſhe brings, 
And gives contending. Slaves her Vaſſal Kings. 
In Arts and Arms, ſupreme, ſhe reigns alone. 
And makes each grand Diſcovery her own. 
How chang'd the Scene, in lefs then thrice ten Years, 
Her Monarch then ſhrunk drooping with his Fears ; 
Submiſſively for Peace and Quiet ſought, 
When Marrpro check'd her, and when Euckus fought 3 
Now ſee her rais'd in her Triump bal Car, | 
To bending Europe dictate Peace, or War; 
Nay een the haughty Porte will condeſcend, 
T'accept her Mediation as her Friend: 
But ruin'd Corſica finds to its Coſt, | 
That by her Friendſhip all its Rights are loſt. 
Nor ſpreads ſhe thus her Sway by Force of Arms, 
But by perſuaſive Guile, and wordy Charms; 
By Friendſhip's ſpetivus Lure, th*' unwary draws ; 
The Weak, by ſeeming to eſpouſe her Cauſe: 
Thus ſhe o'er All maintains unwonted State, 
As if ſole Arbiter of Europe's Fate. 
FLevRy, this Honour's thine! To lateſt Days 
For this ſhall France record her Stateſman's Praiſe 3 
Their Offspring teach thy great Deſert to own, 
And thy lov'd Byf with living Laurels crown: 
While Britain — but no more — now turn thy Eyes, 
Where Virtue blooms beneath black northern Skies; 
In Russ1an Climes ſee Glory rear her Head, 
And round the Univerſe her Triumphs ſpread, 
Thither the hardy Vet'ran, full of Scars, 
The Marks and Prize of many well-fought Wars, 
For Refuge flies; ſtarv'd in his native Rnd. 
But there's rewarded with a lib'ral Hand: 
Cloy'd of inactive Life, there braves the Field, 
Glad in his aged Arm his Sword to wield. 
The brave rough Sailor, who enur'd to Toil, 
Has oft enrich'd his Land with Iadia's Spoil, 
Dar'd the harſh Wave, and triumph'd o'er the Main, 
Yet ſought at home his due Regard in vain 


There 
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There crown'd with Glory, and with Plenty bleſt, 
By all the World makes Axxa's Pow'r confeſt. 


But ſee a Cloud o'er Britain breaks — The Scene 

Dreadfully looks, what can the Object mean? 
A Sov'reign's Anger == injur'd Subjefts Hate — 
Plunder refter'd — Deſigns againſt the State — 
Cheats — Contracts — Bubbles — Penſions idly paid 
Rich Cits — and flurdy Beggars — Loſs of Trade — 
Georgia — Gibraltar — Treaties made to break, | 
Threatnings — Impeachments — ill-got Wealth at Stakt, 
A Scaffold — and an Ax of nonſtraus Size — 

At this ſad Sight aghaſt each Shadow flies: 

,  S$Shirra in vain evades Clariſſa's Hate, 

| She ſtill purſues her ſwift as vengeful Fats; 

Yet both confeſs their-Sentence is not hard, 

Knowing what Torment's for their Lord prepar'd. 
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